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INTRODUCTION 



Aims 

The aims of titis three-month phase 1 project were: 

* to provide the Division of Further Education with a negotiated 
development of a comprehensive document presenting the core 
skills/competencies for each of the four levels across the adult 
literacy area; 

* to provide the gmdelines for the development of teacher and student 
materials to be conducted in phases 2 and 3, 

(It was later decided that the guidelines become part of phase 2,) 

Achievements 

Between 23 September 1991 and 30 December 1991, the following was achieved: 

* a second half day consultative conference in which 60 ALBE 
practitioners from across the state participated; 

* reports of 30 individual or small group consultations with 
experienced ALBE practitioners from TAPE, workpiace and 
community programs, from both city and coimtry venues; 

* a literature search for relevant "equivalent" documents produced both 
in Australia and England; 

* 4 lengthy Curriculum Design Working Group meetings; 

* this report paper. 
Scope of Paper 

This report contains the following: 

* an explanation of the educational principles informing the 
competence statements that are presented; 

* a description of four literacies that constitute comprehensive literacy 
competence; 

* an outline of how the competence statements are organised; 

* the sixteen proposed Writing Competence Statements 

* the sbcteen proposed Reading Competence Statements- 

3 
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Stmctttie of Paper 



This report is divided into two volumes. The first volume outlines the 9 
educational principles on which the competence statements are based and presents 
the competence statements for reading and writing at a glance. The second 
volume, a much larger volume sub-titled "Appendices; provides a detailed 
account of the literacy model informing this project, and of how and why the 
competence statements are organised the way they are. 

Assumptions 

This paper is based on the following assimiptions: 

* th?t the term "literacy" refers to that comprehensive educational 
process concerned with the way language is used to make meaning, 
and that it involves all ALBE programs, not just those with "literacy" 
in their course or program names. For example, the term 
encompasses the educational activities of adult basic education 
courses, workplace basic education courses and compensatory 
education courses. It refers, that is, to an underlying imiversal 
process, not a particular "literacy" course; 

* that the ALBE field covers that broad spectrum of educational 
activity from programs for adults at the earliest stages of reading and 
writing through to programs for preparation for VCE; 

* that the four levels chosen for official public acaeditation are those 
points that teachers/tutors indicate are the significant literacy 
milestones across this spectrum; 

* that between each publicly recognised milestone is an infinite 
number of key educational and individual milestones that 
teachers/tutors value and acknowledge; 

* that the means whereby students are enabled to achieve the 
competence described, that is, the educational planning, syllabus, 
activities and resources tiiat realise the educational aims implicit in 
these statements, was not within the terms of reference of this paper; 

* that the primary purpose of the competence statements is to assist 
teachers/tutors 

* in planning ALBE programs, 

* in placing students in their own program or referring them 
elsewhere, and 

* in recording student progress 

through providing some explicit criteria largely drawn from what 
currently appears to tacitly guide their educational judgments in 
these situations; 

4 
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that this paper will eventually be accompanied by other curriculum 
papers that document the diversity of ways in which ALBE 
teachers/tutors work towards students beconning more competent 
readers and writers; 

that a follow up document on assessment criteria and procedures 
will describe what is considered appropriate evidence of competence 
and the organisation of the assessment process; 

that the competence described in this paper is what can be done 
independently by individuals drawing on their own resources, 
including knowing when and how to seek advice and assistance from 
others; 

that the competence statements describe what is achieved at the 
"exit" end of the level; 

that for placement purposes, the "entry" level for each competence 
may mclude referring to the "exit" level of the one before as ^ guide; 

that entry to level one encompasses a wide range of starting points; 

that the choice of the first literacy achievement to be accredited in an 
official and formal way as the reading and/or writing of ore 
sentence at exit level one is in accord with equivalent national and 
international ALBE certification trends; 

that "exit" at level four describes readiness for entry to Adult VCE 
and equivalent educational or training courses; 

that the term "text" refers to any "meaningful stretch of language, 
oral or written" (Derewianka). This therefore includes conversations, 
a very simple or short sentence, labels and slogans; 

that this paper is intended as a first word, not the last word, on the 
matter of what constitutes competence in adult literacy and basic 
education, and will need to be field-tested for at least a year to 
ascertain the following: 

* the usefulness and flexibility of the curriculum model 
proposed; 

* whether this framework caters for the full range of ALBE 
students; 

* how teachers'/ tutors' educational judgments relate to the 
competence descriptions; 

* the comprehensiveness and accuracy of the literacy 
competence statements. 



A word about oimcy 



Whilst recognising the role and significance of oracy in relation to literacy, 
descriptions of oral competence were not specified within the brief for this project. 
During the course of this project, oracy was found to be of such importance that it 
will need to be investigated, described and presented in a follow-up companion 
document to this one. The next phase of this curricultim accreditation project will 
need to consider what characterises oral competence, a term that covers many 
quite different language and interpei^nal abilities, including oracy as "thinking 
aloud", such as a discussion before or after encoimtering a text; oracy as a more 
formal presentation or performance; or oracy as verbal commimication and 
interaction in a wide range of very different social situations . 
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NINE EDUCATIONAL PRINaPLES 



The Adult Reading and Writing Competence Statements are based on nine inter- 
connected educational principles. The early ones refer to the literacy process itself 
and the later ones to good practice in adult literacy and basic education. These 
nine principles ore: 

* one, that "literacy" cannot be talked about as if it is a monolithic 
undifferentiated whole, but rather that it needs to be seen as an amalgam of 
distinctive "literacies" requiring a range of capacities to read and write texts 
that have been constructed for quite particular social purposes; 

* two, that four "literacies" - herein named as literacy for self-exprer>sion, 
literacy for practical purposes, literacy for knowledge and literacy for 
participation in public debate - are fundamental to the development .of the 
versatile and critical competence needed for active participation in family, 
community and dvic life, the workplace and commercial life, education and 
governmental institutions; 

* three, that the four literacies, whilst named separately for the purpose of 
highlighting which literacies define literacy competence today, are not 
autonomous compartments that exist apart from each ( ther; 

* four, that this literacy model does not concentrate on meaning at the 
expense of "the basics"; 

* five, that the development of competence in various literacies is intimately 
entwined with, and influenced by, co gnitive, emotional, psychological and 
social factors; 

* six, that ALBE programs, if they are to contribute to adults being effectively 
functioning human beings in a late twentieth century western society like 
Australia, need to teach students to recognise, interpret, use, critique and 
adapt the various "literacies" and related texts that exist in and shape our 
contemporary society; 

* seven, that although different ALBE programs may emphasise a specific 
literacy, they will be unable to totally exclude the other literacies: 

* eight, that the scope of ALBE can be seen as a developmental pathway from 
the earliest stages of reading and writing to an increasing capacity to 
undertake a wide range of employment, vocational training, and other 
formal study (including VCE) opportunities, and that based on Victorian 
ALBE program trends, four key milestones can be identified along this 
pathway; 



nine, Aat this curriculum framework, whilst inevitably cultur&^xmnd and 
time-bound like any human artefoct omstructed at a particular historical 
point in time^ is designed to be flexiUe enough to accommodate a vast 
array of oontexts and ALBE purposes. 



IN SUMMARY, these Adult Reading and Writing Competence Statements address 
four •literacies" associated with four different purposes for reading, writing, 
speaking and listening; 

• these four purposes are: 

literacy for self expression 

literacy for practical purposes 

literacy for knowledge 

literacy for participation in public debate; 

• all four literacies are needed for active participation in: 

family and sodal life 
workplace and institutional settings 
education and training contexts 
community and dvic life; 

• increased competence in the four literacies assist personal, 
interpersonal, cognitive, psychological, social and cultural 
development; 

• all four literacies need to be explicitly taught; 

ALBE work concerning these literacies can be divided into four 
levels; 

• this literacy model can accommodate a range of ALBE settings, 
programs and emphases. 

The diagram on the next page demonstrates how the four literacies inter-relate to 
achieve an all-embracing literacy competence. It represents the four levels as a 
continuously expanding literacy repertoire. 
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FOUR LrrERACffiS = CX)MPREHENSIVE LTIERACY 




FOUR LITERAaES = COMPREHENSIVE LITERACY 



What aie the four literacies? 

If acts of speaking, listening, reading and writing are interpreted as ways of 
participating in social life, it is important to delineate the key contexts of 
contemporary social life. One way to do this is by defining contexts in terms of the 
main purposes and concepts shaping them. Using this approach it is possible to 
isolate four major contexts within contemporary social liie and four corresponding 
literacies. 



LITERACY FOR SELF EXPRESSION. This literacy focuses on developing a strong 
sense of self and of personal identity in ALBE students. It encourages students 
to explore and develop this sense of self by employing forms of reading and 
writing (and discussion) that focus on aspects of personal life and meaning. 
This literacy v^ll also focus on students' sense of connection with cultural 
traditions and to others around them. 

Some representative text types: stories, poetry, autobiographies, letters, diaries, 
journals, novels, plays, myths and legends, creative writing, journals, greeting cards. 

Common genres: narratives, recounts, anecdotes, moral tales. 



LITERACY FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. This literacy focuses on competence in 
functional forms of communication which are now a crudal aspect of everyday 
competence within modem life. The rapid turn-over in technologies and 
institutional structures within contemporary life mean that everyday 
competence generally, but especially in the workplace, can no longer rely on 
traditional work habits or routines. Increasingly, workers need to be able to 
"communicate" about what is happening - whether by reading procedures 
manuals, writing practical reports or in . team discussions. Developing 
interpersonal skills and competence with new technology-based forms of 
creating, storing and conveying practtcal information would also fall within 
this literacy for practical purposes. 

Some representative text types: address for a group meeting, instruction sheets, 
manuals, forms, directions, signs, notices, handbooks, messages, notes, incident 
reports, minutes, business letters, street maps, information located in a range of 
storage media, job descriptions, telephone conversations, labels, memos. 

Common genres: instructions, procedures. 
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LTTERACY FOR KNOWLEDGE. This literacy focuses on the increasing need for 
adults to be able to understand and draw on knowledge produced by modem 
disciplines. Hie most obvious context in which this is needec* is when 
undertaking retraining or further education. This literacy will focus on the 
forms of reading and writing used to explain underlying principles, concepts 
and theories, be they mechanical explanations, technological explanations, 
systems explanations, sociological explanations, historical explanations or 
scientific explanations. "Learning to learn" in the sense of imderstanding and 
dealing with the conventions and demands of modem educational institutions 
would also fall within this literacy. 

Some representative text types: textbooks, non-fiction interest books, information 
sheets, dictionaries, encyclopedias, subject reference books. 

Common genres: explanations, information reports. 

LITERACY FOR PUBLIC DEBATE. This literacy focuses on developing the 
capacities of adults to follow and participate in public debate. As citizens of 
a modem democratic country it is important that all adults be able to engage 
with contemporary debates concerning matters of public concern. This literacy 
will focus on the forms of arguing reasoning used to justify and criticise policy 
proposals in public debate. 

Some representative text types: articles by newspaper columnists. Letters to the 
Editor, Editorials, policy documents, publicity material, pressure group materials. 

Common genres: arguments, expositions, discussions. 



InS:egrating the Four Literacies 

These four literacies, seen together as a whole, provide students with the practical 
skills, knowledge, value systems and critical thinking capacities to successfully fulfil, 
any, or all, or any combination of, the widely-promoted and widely adopted ALBE 
aims of further study/ training, employment, personal development and community 
participation. Together, they provide conceptual knowledge through a multi- 
dimensional basic general language education, the essential foundation for any 
learning. 

The four literacies chosen achieve different social purposes. Each of the four literacies 
highlighted can be associated with certain types of texts. These texts tend to favour 
certain domains of thinking and meaning, and particular competencies are required 
if students are to be successful and critical readers and writers of such texts. In 
designing the Writing and Reading Competence statements, special emphasis has 
been given to key text genres within each literacy. For example, narrative texts have 
been highlighted in Literacy for Self-Expression, procedural texts in Literacy for 
Practical Purposes, informative texts in Literacy for Knowledge and argumentative 
texts in Literacy for Public Debate. It is to be remembered that these generic text 
types embrace and are to found in a range of representative text forms. For example, 
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procedural texts include manuals, signs, forms and instruction booklets. Whilst 
specific text genres have been associated with particular literacy purposes, other text 
genres may also achieve that same purpose. For example, by naming narrative as the 
predominant mode of achieving "Literacy for Self-Expression" is not to deny that 
other text genres can contribute to this. The competence statements have been 
organised around the most favoured generic text types to ensure competence in the 
fundamental text types, not to deny tihe place of others. 

Nor does this literacy model suggest that the literacies act independently of each 
other. Whilst the focus within each particular literacy is primarily on self-expression 
or practical skills or knowledge or public debate, each of the literacy areas often 
contains resonances of the other three. This is best illustrated in the diagram, below, 
an adaptation of a diagram prasented by Rob McCormack at the First Consultative 
Conference on 16 August, 1991: 
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So, in summary, 

* each literacy, whilst having a primary focus, can contain the othere; 

* each literacy, whilst associated primarily with particular genres, can 
include others, or mixtures, as well. 
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What are fhe four levels wittiin each literacy? 

The four levels refer to a student's increasing sophistication in making meaning. This 
encompasses both the conceptual domain of meaning and its linguistic realisation. 
The four levels within each literacy, a picture of expanding conceptual capacity, are 
described below. The realisation of these concepts in reading and writing is 
described in the detailed Competence Statements at the end of this doaraient 

Literacy for self-expression 
Level 1: Persons as facts 

Capacity to read, write and discuss texts that represent the personal self in 

simple factual statements. 

Level 2: Persons as conventional representations 

Capacity to read, write and discuss texts that present a routine, sometimes 
stereotypical representation of the personal self and others in everyday roles, 
situations and courses of action. 

Level 3: Persons as multi-dimensional 

Capacity to explore in reading, writing and discussion texts that portray the 
multi-faceted nature of the personal self and others including such aspects as 
feelings, emotions, attitudes, fantasies, inconsistencies, humour and irony. 

Level 4: Persons as complex wholes 

Capacity to read, represent and discuss texts that incorporate the complexities 
of the personal self and others associated with inner/outer, reason/emotion, 
public/private, past/present, reality/fantasy, seriousness/humour in ways that 
form a coherent sense of the whole person. 

Literacy for practical purposes 
Level 1: Action as recounting 

Capacity to read, write and explain orally how they did something. 

Level 2: Action as convention 

Capacity to read, write and speak in habitual sequences and formats related 
to practical context. 

Level 3: Action as awareness 

Capacity to read, write, and speak in practical contexts taking account of 
possible contingencies and different audiences. 

Level 4: Action as understanding 

Capacity to read, write and speak in practical contexts about quite complicated 
and complex courses of action for a range of audiences. 
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literacy for kno^edg e 

Level 1: Knowledge as listing facts 

Capacity to read, write and speak listing some facts about the topic in simple 

sentences. 

Level 2: Knowledge as ordered facts 

Capacity to read, write and discuss short texts that organise facts into a 
customary pattern or schema. 

Level 3: Knowledge as making sense of facts 

Capacity to read, write and discuss texts which organise facts about a topic 
into a coherent flow of sentences by explicitly employing linguistic and textual 
features to do with space, time, cause and effect, illustration, definition. 

Level 4: Knowledge as reasoning about facts 

Capacity to read, write and discuss texts that define, explain, illustrate and 
begin to propose a specific reasoned interpretation of the facts against other 
interpretations. 

Literacy for public debate 

Level 1: Debate as expressing an opinion 

Capacity to read, write and discuss short texts stating an opinion concerning 

issues of public concern. 

Level 2: Debate as explaining an opinion ^ 

Capacity to read, write and discuss short texts that present reasons for a 
personal opinion concerning issues of public concern. 



Level 3: Debate as justifying an opinion \ 
Capacity to read, write and discuss short texts that describe an issue of public 
concern and that provide a reasonable a reasonable justification for an opinion 
on that issue. 

Level 4: Debate as arguing for a policy 

Capacity to read, write and discuss texts that give a detailed description of an 
issue of public concern, and that argues for one interpretation of the issue 
against other possible interpretations. 
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WRITING COMPETEMCE AT A GLANCE 



fm mariWowi far 



mi ta tattdAf about prin^ tW ■inwiy pn otHIHwm ior 
a jrtnt of wildaf. 



Caa oopy MUffb«% Itllm Md aimpl* iudiar %rovd» 
Om oopy wm Mint Mi4 aMnta 
On nptodttct mt or tiM alplMbM 
D>¥tIopteg? 

Cm itpfoduoi 9«ni p«»o«al dilaUt aaeumdy (ag. aaan^ addim tf) 
Can spcfl a few funttar phoaabcalljr nyular wotda aocuzitelx 
Can raptodhioa a toUod amwbar of fawflkr wotda iartfpgarfaatly 
Can rtproduot tka anoat ooananoa piafhiaHoa d«vka» 
Can uac a baak vocibulaiy of print tallar, wof«t aantenoe) 

ExklMll 

Can ooi n poae a noount that: 

(a) ptaaawli a aiagk £ui>ilUr activity; idea or cxpttlcnoa; 

(b) rxpfcaaea a "Hae-and-iKm^ p en o n al pciip o cU yy 

(c) ia airaj^scd In %iaf^ chronokifical order, aoflnctimca a long acMtenoe wldi lota 
of "aada", and wth uneven aoatraqr la ^wlUng; > 

(d) to likely to be from 1-2 1 



ExkLevaiZ 

Can oosnpoae a rjmratlve, recount or piece of imiglnative writing that: 

(a) attenpta to cooMnc 2*4 peraonaUy fonntilar event*, Idcaa or expencnoea; 

(b) indudea a broader penonal view point than the pcraonalljr Laranedlat^ referring 
to other tlinaa and pUcca; 

(O uaea pronouns precisely, provides descriptive details about 
addona/people/thlngs/ plaoes/thou|^ts considered unfamiliar to the reader, a nd 
with spaamodk: acau«qr in spelling 

id) ia amngcd into a coherent paragraph, the Individual sentence* being linked by 
language devioes to do with time so aa to form a Ihild narrative sequence. 

Can compose a narrative, recount or a piece of imaginative writing that: 

(a) oombinea 3 or more idcaa or experienoea beyond the wiitei'a own cvciyday, first- 
hand expertenoe; 

(b) acknowledges at least one other point of view; 

(O can oonnaot peraoaal views, personal experiences, the action and/or chuacters 
to more general ideas, and with oonsidetabk accuracy in spelling; 

(d) aei|uenccs 2 pa xagraphs ooherentty and displays control of namt ive ch ronology 
(past, present or future) and topic focua 

Exit Level 4 

Can compoae a narrative, recount or a piece of creatlve/imaginative/exprcssive writing that: 

(a) ranges over a wide sweep of toptes, beliefs, issues and experienoei^ either 
personal or imaginative; 

(b) incorporates a range of vakies and perspectives, not all supportive of the writer's 
own vfnv; 

(c) liscs lltenuy dcvioss and evocative descriptions of character and atmosphere to 
locate people and ewenta In time and apace, to convey fiselinp and to infer 
attitudc% and with a high degree of aocuracy In speUing; 

(d) shapes a variety of paragraph stiuctursi^ sentence stnidureiv descriptive devloe% 
voices, rhythms and tenses to dem o es tia te a moral or point, the stnulure often 
consisting of some variation on setting/situation, ptoblcnv dimax. rcaohitlon. 



Can copy numbeny istieia and aiwyte fcrtiar words 
Can copy own name and add i aaa 
Can raprodiMi most of iha alphabat 
Devatopli^ 

Can repvodurr personal details aooualsty (eg. name, addrssa, age) 

Can spdl a few fiuitfar phoncika&)r regular wocd* aocun^ 

Can rtpiodttge a Mmfted taunber of faanmar woids la depe a rte a fly 

Caa repraduoe the most oomtnon punduattoa dcvkM 

Can use a basic vocabulaiy of print (eg. letter, wotd« atatenca) 



Exit Level 1 

Can compoae a simple practical text that: 

00 daacrfbas iamlUar pfooeduzca In everyday terma; 
(b) may move between T and *yau"; 
(0 refers to the ptooeaa/ingredlents/slcps in general terms, and «fith uneven 

aooirn^ in spelling; 
(d) tousuaOyoneortwoshoft 

ExilLe-^2 

Can compose a practical ted that: 

(a) models a famiUartypc; 

(b) describes pnness dearly, e.g. by begjiuUng each sentence connected with the 
sequence of events with a verb; 

(0 provides spcdfic factual description (eg. shape, *^ ookxir, amount, etc) about 
the ingredients, utensils and/or procedurea, vrith apasmodicaccura^ in apeUing; 

(d) createsanorderlysequencethrou^theuseofhaadlngi^ lists and linking wofda 
to do with time (eg. first then ...). 

Exit Level 3 

Can coQ^ioee two descriptions for the one piocedure that: 

(a) demonstrate the variations in layout and language fieatures poesible within the 
procedural type; 

(b) display a variety of tones from formal to Infotma); 
(0 provide quite dctaikd factual dcecriptiona of both the xnaterlalaaitd the process 

with special attention to detaila of poattion and sequencer snd with consldeiiUe 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequence logkaUy and chionoIogicaUy by clearly sepanting goals, materials Of 
relevant) and steps. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a detailed procedural description for either everyday and technical purpoees that: 
Cs) displays knowledge of the spedaUst technical language and layout feature* of 
different instructional text types; 

(b) may Indude a conunentaty (eg. usefiilnesi^ danger), as well as dear predsc 
instrucions; 

(c) provide* a very detailed outline of how, where, with what and wheiv without 
amUgui^, and with a high degree of acoura^ in spelling; 

(d) sequences logkatty by subdividing each stage into headings, sub-headings and 
nuiduci^ and reinfocoea darity with wcU*diosenp well-placed diagrams. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE AT A GLANCE 



worcH uMl ia latUi« about prist, tW nttmmry pm nrnAWim far 
owipoiiag a ptet of wittef. 

Caa copy mianbtnv kttm Mid siMyk funOLvvf^^ 
Ok copy owm fuum aad addnM 
Caa ftpfoduot nrnt of the alphatat 

Can reproduot own pcnoMl dotail* «ocux«lcl3f (tg. namiv addttH^ a^c) 
Caa tpcU a few tofliir phoafHnny PigularHOcda acciuitely 
Caa rtpipduoa a Umted nuiriwr of fatriiliar worda iad ttnad tatly 
Caa KpitxhMt tlw inort opomoft pufKtuatte deviow 
Can uac a baak vooibulaiy of print letter, wont itnlcwcr) 

ExMUnll 

Can oooipOM a f aduaJ MaHjntM that: 

(a) ptfMnii OM or two ttaana of famUiar ialnrration ia cvciyday ooMnocipbce 

Cb) uMa th« tKM pcnoo to coavcy a tone of fonmUty but may ladudc a pcnonal 

opinion la the fint pcnoa; 
(O rdka moatiy oa finpk mu i tmm la the pitacat tcaae to ooin^ db f fi h ft 

Inforimtkm aboirt fiatuiaa or happcnU^ aftd with luicvva aoo^^ 
(d) teIikt)ytobal-2d«aczlpllvcorcxpta»at2<yMiittMm 

EidtUv«l2 

Caa cooipoae a ahoct report that: 

(a) otyaWaaattntbarof wett^paad tern of factual iafbcinatioa or 

one topic; ualag aom tarhatral langiu^ 
Cb) preaaaU laJonnathm la the acutral tooe of a im ai clnr / i e p o rt et; 

(c) reliea malaly on active vit a to explala "how* or Vhy*, to diecribt ptooieae^ 
eveataandprooediaw^aad wtth a pa ai nodteaoairacyteapeUUig 

(d) i<toU wth aa InMal gtamti ■t a t e i wnt which ia then lottowed by daaotpttoii or 
cxphutttion, la whkh the iaIbnratioB la ordered by raiiaeanrt rffcrt or 
daaaiflcatioa caeuMdiona. 

Can oofnpoae an lAlonnetlve or cx^aaitoiy report thJb 

(a) rteaiiftie difiereat partaor topto of a toowladge aiea ia ntlattoa to aach othet; 

(b) craataa a formal tone by aad defbUaf abetiaot aad tadudcal tmna 
appropriate to the diidpMai or aubjact; 

(c) ahowa cariy of condciMtog Ideae, |iHMaei% deec rt pttoaa aad/or 
explaaatioaa Into abatxact aouati, with a oooaidcrabfe aocuxacy ia tpdUaip 

(d) ae rpm K J M facta/explaaattoaa iato aa otderijy lyatem or a fluid a a q u ewit of topic 
para^phi^ often maikad by aa iatzoductoiy topic aeatcace. 

ExllUvel4 

Can ooinpoee aa iafotmativ^ cxpIaaHoty or aodetnic leport thai: 

(a) oc pni a fa anuy ofconcqitaaadfachwithtoaapeciaUatfleidof kiwwtodf*; 

Cb) pmeala the nui^e of deftaftfona or view poMa 'objectively'; 

(<} fealuiiadeaaeaeiiieMMOonlalalagaauateofabatnKteoaoept^and wtft 

high de||ie of aooaracy in tpcUtag; 
(d) oTf ia l aea pai i yap heiatoacp htiial iyrtemorattquitbyuaiagMaidli^devfaaa 

that ahow ooaceptual coaaectioaa aad/or oiuaal relattoaahlpa. 



Wltn»ICOO»IPlTlWCltUtoaacytwrr>*ifcP**te 



laiiylMllj difweaof owB ti ey a oila fu iwdi ^l iU M ^ fHh a r|wl i He y u*» oie la rt i i nlH i rt 
wocdiV Md la talldi« «bout prfat, the aiomeiy paa-oiMditioM far 
oonpoeieg a piaoe of writfag. 

S^laaiagp 

Caa oopy aiurbu^ ladcfa and afaopie faanttir woiw» 
Caa copy owa aaane aad rddieaa 
Caa feprwhioe imal of the aiphabat 
Dn^kipjaj- 

Caa lepvoduoe owa pcMaal detaUa anaualely (If. aaen^ addm^ ace) 

Caa rpdl a faw faanlttar phonettcaSy lingular worda aoaiiafaly 

Can rtpfoduoe a MnM aunlMr of faanihar woffda independently 

Caa reproduce the woat o o uw on pw artu a t ion devioee 

Caa uae a baak vriobukiy of print ^ lettet; word* aeatenoe) 

EidlUvell 

Caa coenpoac a atatenwat of opialon that: 

(a) expreaais a penonal point of view on a f acniUar onttei; 
<b) ia eypniwd iiafondtinnally; 

(c) ia I n'miaii.l aa a ahnple aeat<n o e> aad with uneven acouncy In apeUlag. 

(d) iaac^ateoMfl^natpcooCof anopiafan; 

Exit Level 2 

Caa oowpoae a ^enpte axyuanent that: 

(a) offcia cvidoioe for a point of view on the baaia of pcnonal and popular 
knowledge; 

Cb) appcela to the emotiona thioii|h ndamatlOM and emotive woida; 

(0 Uahe two pieoea of Infonnattoa lofkally through xhe uae of abnple cauae-and- 

effact ooajunctiana (eg. "becaueeTX and wHh apaamodic aocuiaqr in apelllng; 
(d) ofgaaiaca the patagraph into a main point foUowed by m— on. 

Exit Level 9 

Can conryo j e aa aigumentative piece of writli^ that: 

(a) engages with a peiaonaUy iclevant aodal or public laeuc; 

(b) admita there are 'praeT and "cone*, and avoida aweeping one-aidad emotive 
yneriMaetione and tiipjaa a ia t enU ttv en aaa; 

(O prowca tia poiat through linking ideea and iaiormatkm logkally, aad with 

oonaldenble aoouraqf in apelUni; 
(d) aequeacaaaplcaeiatoatattmentof ieaue.pt«eentatioaof atleanttworeaaonaand 

auneningup. 

EidtLevcl4 

Can OMUpoer a leaaoncd argumeatattve tect that: 

(a) daek with abatract aodal OMMep(% iaauaa or vahice of public concern; 
Cb) givea an analyticil preacntation of akemative evidence aa wcU m the wrilei'a 
own ffiallfted poaftlon; 

(c) Unka the mala idcaa^ with evidence, lefeteacaa aad quotca, into a pcmuaaive 
Icgkal whole through the uee of connective dcvfaes leandereH with reaaonli^ 
and with a high degree of acouncy in epcllli^ 

(d) movea from Introihictioi^ to preaeatatlon of aeveral forme of evidence and/or 
pointa of view, to a aummariaii^ conduaton. 
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READING COMPETENCE AT A. GLANCE 




tiiqrUvill: 




Cm iMOfidM iMimrt i«<ofd» out cl ooaliaA 
Can iwjnpitM omumm kw^trhfrnd mwmm 

On try •inyk touadif out tp y im m ualtirttkr wo>d> 
Can itoofBlte a MraU varitty of wofd pttlcfM 

Cm raoo^AlM^ aad k»oiir» tlw purpow ci tW moil oomnm puBctuMte devkn 
Can cxpttM aa of4»ioa oa tha apptal or appo ra a c* of wad tag iraNrtala 

CKitlMl 1 

Zm dcmmitntc that nwaaiaf haa been made from a nanatlw or Uteraxy tect tkat 

(a) pmeniB recogniMbie pcopk^ atttlaf or event* ia cvcxyday wocda; 

(b) U chatty in tone; 

(c) xnay rely on weU*pUced, axnpiementazy UktatrtHoiw; 
Vd) \jjcs Mirpte Mfteftoe atmcturea; 

10 Km a nimple atocy akape ftooi one to three acatenoea long 
»Y btiA% able to 

(f/g) dcmonittate word attack aidUa other than aimpie phonk onca; 

U/^ cxpreaa gtaphiciily or wibaUy what the itoiy or piece la generally about: 

U/g) lilesdiy parboikr txUnlinal detalk about the dtiractei^ event* or aetting; 

reciil phor knowledge on the aubjed: 
00 cxprcaa a gcnetml opinton on the preaentatton or the aubject matter. 

Exit hewH 2 

Zmtl democutxmte that meeauig ha* been ovade bxxti a nanativT or Ijteraiy text that: 

(a) preaeau cnoatiy firnitUar charactenv aetclag or events in ouatly evctyday 
Language; 

(b) hjo tziore than one dearfy Indicated vokz or penpecttv-e; 

ic) may cxmtaln rrUted Ukueradon*; 

vd) Mia a variety ai sentence* linked by conjunction* to do whh time to create a 

sunpie chronok>glctl sequence; 
{«) his the atructure o( a atoty about a patagnph k>Rg 
by beinj able to 

id«ntify the main point and gfnenl How of the story or pleor; 
Ki g) locate key descnpctvc deuils; 

it $^ Unktf to prior penonai know kdgr or ex pcnerKx*, with xjnUar atones or lite raiy 
te^ta. 

ih} etpress an opuuo*\ on p*.t¥a:Iir character* or the story as a wSote. 
Exa Lcvci 3 

On deiTUciatnte that meamng has been made fnan a namtrve or literaiy tert that: 

Ki) introduce* ideas or peopk or settings from unfanvUar times or places, wtth sorrv 
unxikTwn vocabuJaiy: 

indudcs change* tn vokx or tone that are not always deariy stgnalied: 
{ci may cootain Ukistrations that add to, rather than, lihistratc t>w text: 
\d) 15 constructed by a variety M sentence structures and tenjc% not necexArdy 

presenting a stncUy duonokiglcaj order: 
le) has the structure oi a iamihar jeoount or bteiary type, at least a page ior^g 
by being able to 

;f g; idencfy and deacrbe the main stages in the piece; 

It.'g) locate and explain the meamng of key word* and phrase*; 

\i gj deteremne the fXiTpoae and meaeage oi this narrative or Ldervy piecz. 

U/g) find exjunfik* the technique* used to achieve this end; 

ih) oontiaac wah known oMnparabie texts. 

Est Ijtf^ 4 

Can dcfnonAiate that meanmg ha* been made from a narrative or Utcrary text that: 

sM) uicpoduce* a wide range o^ not neoeaaanly fairthar coooepts, character^ pboes. 

evmts and/or ideas in wy preaae dccaikd or atj a tiact language; 
(b) has soBne forinalxty and drveiMty of tone and wmh •ome oneanii^ unplied; 
may faatun no il)u* UaUj <t, or uae ambiguou* ooaa; 

id) wt f^ nnm the chroaoiogy throu^ coopkex sertea c e structu/est sou ia tlm e* 
nlyiag oo btciary ckvkx* to atznoaphcra or ietiia^, or a b ra dio n a to 
make moral pouia; 

If) la a vinatk?a oa a kmiliar Itcmy ahape or a o awp kx vemon of that type, 
uaially own- oae pafT ksag 
brbctag abkto 

a/g) 
tf/g) 

a/f) 

00 
00 




tkekH— oftkealpliabi^ 
IbUbi^ woed* aa4 auanbcta 
iapriM 



daacTtw the feeiafi^ beMi aad srasahnsM evoivrdj 
auanenaite the nrmaut md 1km ai tkt Mory or ptecs; 
rrmg aiM a^ ^t m Hj the wan s^ga i toat lafafTOttaai, ia<h>dt^ taierml k*ea» 
fay poialtef IQ evtdau la the tdt; 

ffra pnsr bvwMfa or thoufte afaM the fare or aubyKt mtffter; 
tkt hiadMMtmmi poiat of view ahapti^ tiw teia; 
im aad jmMy a pmoMl nyliln oa taM i niii ajwl tte Idas/vmhM 



Imapacttw of tW Mrifit 



faanilyi 

^■a rtriigatof U(h lirtamt wotda out of c 
Caa nw%itim conwoa turtlto btiad i 
Caa flad a luniltor wofd la a a>9««Ma 
Caa try aimpfe aouadbig CMt Id guaaa at uiiia»iUar woni* 
Caa KoognlMaamaUvaric^of wocd ptttcnia 

Caa wwDgalf . and knows the puipoac oC the moat c auai i un puactuaMoa dcvtoca 
Caa cxprtM aa oplaton oa the appeal or appaaiuoe of taadhig oMftctials 

Can demonatnte maaning has been made from a pcauxal text thai: 

(a) dcacrte* tainilUr procedures in cvciyday words; 

(b) etnfrftaatea the separate steps in the process in a tclath^ infurmal tone; 

(c) may inchide one or two dearly drawa« auiUbly*plaosd« diagraira; 

(d) tises lingk words or 1 « 3 shoct slinple senlenou 

(e) Is a rudlmentaiy set of instiuotioaa or pnxxduxta 
by being aUc to 

(f/g) know the purpose of the text from the layout and gtaphks; 

(f/g) recognise each word; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge of the subject; 

(g/h) cany out the task dcscxftied^ or know tf more information k needed; 
(h) express a general oplnkm on the presentation or the subject matter. 

Exit Level 2 

Can domonatnte that tr«anlng haa been made from a practkal text that 
(aj describes lunlllar procedures. In mostly everyday words; 

(b) addresses the reader with some formabty; 

(c) may tndude a number of graphic featurei; 

(d; uses more than o le sentence type^ such as om word lists and simple scistenoes 
In the Imperative; 

(e) Is a familiar. Instructional type, perhaps with heading and au'^headtngs^ about 
one paragraph in length 
by being able to 

(f/g) know the purpose* of the text from the layout, headings and gnpkia; 

(f/g) know how to oompnehend the few unknown words; 

(f/g) son for partkuLar details; 

(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the matter 

(g/h) carry out the task described, or know what information, if more, is rwcded; 
(h) distlitguuh between the descri p tion of the techn^ue or task and any other 
message* conveyed by the text. 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstnte meamng has been made from a practical text that: 

la) describes unfamiliar procedures In a vcxabulary that contains some technical 
tenre; 

(b) 15 not neceisanly a stralght^forward secjuenoe at commands, perhapa containing 
Informatk)n or Interpretatkim that distract from the task or prooess; 

(0 may inckide compkex graphic matertal; 

(d) contama sentenoe* that en^hasise detail, posttton and sequence; 

(e) is organised Into at least 3 different textual chunla, up to half a page k)ng overall 
by being able to 

(f/g) state the purpose of the text from the layout, heading, graphics and skimming 
the whok text: 

(f/g) comprehend r.^w technical words and explain the meaning of key words and 
phrases; 

(g) carry out the task or process desoibed; 

00 asses* the effectiveness of the text as an instructioiv-giver; 

(h) recognise that t conveys a partxular point of view. 

Exit Level 4 

Can demonsttate meaning has bees nvide from a practical text that: 

(a) a»italna aoa« unfatnUiar ideas, spertalK knowledge and technical langiiage; 
Cb) etrtodles a raage of tancn pQsaA>ly including relitcd topkal informatlcn and /or 
a oocTBicaury as wciJ as the inarntctioas; 

(c) may iackade U^)4aoed and /or highly oocnpfex diagramit 

(d) uses a raafe of snrtearr structuia* 

(e) is a CDoy ka eoLinple of Ms type, both in layout and in detail, or one with 
Bujneraus dlsoadkai^ up to at ksaat oae page la kagth 

by beiag able to 

(f/g) sbKe the pdmsry purpose of the test from layout, has rii sy, gnpHka and 

ihiiisiiBgthe wapte text; 
(f/g) pick out tkt kiy ttsfis la tte asqiifanr aad Maatfy the other moat signiftfaat 

parts of the tea: 

(g) fqftow the ia^ninkiss mi/ot any out tte task d«crM aooirately aad 



00 
00 

00 



iathetci«; 
IflfM or litaiii by tke t 
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READING COMPETENCE AT A GLANCE 



littqrlmll: 



■«APIMC COMIHlWUh I >iiiry ine MamMm 

mii ffiifot III ncpf^Mt^ fiM t f u i iu h, to |itu i M ii cHHn « md ia Ulidug 
about pritti^MOiWyiin cp»iiltoiMiociwtli«iW>M^ S0<« wrtt>t> 



C«A OMteli Msnikr »kftp« ia pilM 

Can raoogwte word* wttk •ptOaX tiyUfif tt wck m own name, iuxify namet 
DcvtlDpiAf: 

CaA reoofiUac ki^ <«tenrt words out <d oontext 
Can raoogiUae common CuniHar biaad lumM 
Can find « UtniUaj word in a wUarg 
Can tiy alo^ gauAdin^ out lo guaia «t untaaniUar wofda 
Can itoogxdae a anall wkty ci word pattema 

Can reoogniacv and know* tha purpoae oC the moat oocmiion punctuMlon devioa 
Can cxpreaa an opinion on ttw appeal or appeaiance of reading mitcriak 

EidtUvdl 

Can dcmonitnte nneanlng has been made from a reference or InfccmitJve text that 

(a) deak with a faixUUar topic In rvtiyday langua^ 

(b) ta relative^ informal In tone; 

(c) Gontaina aimple Sraphk aida or iUustntloM; 

(d) la o w npoaed of timple aent£.>ncca; 

(e) ia an objedively presented tiniple introduction to the topic from one to three 
aentcnoea long 

fay being able to 

(f/g) get the main point; 
(f/g) locate one-word specific information; 
(f/g) recall prior knowledge on the toplQ 

(h) expreaa a geneni oplnk>n on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonalnite meaning h« been made firom a rcfierence or informative text that: 

(a) deal* tnoatly with a fannillar topic In moatly eveiyday language; 

(b) la completely In the formal tone ci the third person; 

(c) contains different types of images 

(d) describes relationsMps between events phenonwna or ideas ae<iuentlaUy; 

(e) is an Information text that is organised around 'objective' descriptioiv 
classification or explanation at least one paragraph k>ng; 

by being able to 

(f/g) recognise its particular shape and sequence; 

(f/g) point to the key sentences, often open and ckiaing ones, that iummarUe the nnaln 
point(s); 

(f/g) distinguish between gpneraliaatlons and spcdiic features or examples; 
(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the subject; 
(h) detect any overtly expressed oplnlonCs). 

Exit Uvcl3 

Can demonatrate nneaning has been made from a reference or infonnative text that: 

(a) contali» abstractions and spedalist knowledge and terms (Inrhidlng 
abbreviationa); 

(b) if distant and impeisonai In tone; 

(c) may nly on technical drawings or conce^A maps to convey aome of the 
lr\formation; 

(d) uaes language patterns that define, describe, explaliv categoriae, or classify; 

(e) may be organised in a variety' of format*^ from dictionaries to reports to mjbject- 
specific text bookj^ up to at least one page k>ng 

by being able to 

(f/g) state thr nraln points or ideaa presentc<): 

(f/g) pomt to the language devices that Unk the Ideas in the text 

(f/g) explain the meaning of key words and phraa<%- 

(f/g) spot missing, misleading or questionable tnformatton, evidence, sequence or 
examples; 

(h) describe the workl view conveyed expUdtly or ImpllcUy in the text; 
(h) describe the relationship between the knowledge presented in the text and pnor 
knowledge. 

Exit Level 4 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or Informative text that: 

(a) contains detailed desai(^na and some unfamllUr Infonrutton In spedalised 
language; 

is written as U a neutral presentation; 

may involve blbliographlaa, footnotes, gkiasary, technical nwp^ charts or graphic 
representations; 

isconatnictcd from complex seMence and paragraph structures, featuring abstrwn 
nouns, densely packed with meaning 

la a very dense abbrevialed eatiy, s repott or subject-specifkr text, at least one 
page in length, that cantes lla explanation over aeverat paragraphs 
by being able to 

(f/g) identify the main Idea^ the iubordlnate kSeaa and the examples given; 
(f/g) identify and dcuibe the MHurcotftWcDiKeptualielatlon^pwIlKin the text. U. 
whether cause-and-efiRl; p noM e nvsolutfon; or a sysim of cksiificatfon; 
CUM Iftfomtfon relrva«t to a pvm nmut^ task; 

UM uy fHtuiw wch aa b fcHoy i pliiii or footMlaa for tracking down extra 



EBtoyLwall: 



EgADtNGCCJWHiNCfcliliwi j tar Fltbite Pifcito 

oomm eaot iai la rnjal rti g prtot ty tMkK to proaamdtton md in talking 
about priat, tte w r awt r y pgeca^ditfoaa for maktog u ies al a g ot a written 



(b) 

(0 



(d) 



(e) 



(I) 



00 di 

00 aMljTMthe 



er|c 



r9km md i»<iiwy prtor Irwwitidti of tte m^hi and gMuv. 



Can lacofalae aid nam the letters of the alphabet. lm»p«tive of the script 
Can diffCRAtiafie between letters, words and mimbers 
Can iMtck Miar shapes in print 

Can fwosniae wofda with sperlal signilkaaoe such as own name, family names 
Devcloptog 

Can reoognlae high intereit Wfsrds out of context 

Can tcoogniae common familiar brand names 

Can find a fannillar word to a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can reoognlae a small variety of word patterns 

Can recxigniae; and knows thf purpose oC the most common jninciuation devices 
Can express an optolon on the appeal or appearance of reading matenab 

Exit Level 1 

Can denunstrate that meaning has been made firom a persuasive text that: 

(a) is concerned with a familiar topic and presented In atrong everyday language. 

(b) U conversational and Mtralght-forward In tone; 

(c) that may Include a supportive or blatant Image that confirms the Unguagc. 

(d) consists of tlngfe words or simple sentences struoturrd to peT«j*de. 

(e) is an exprcMion of opinion^ from one to three sentences k>ng 
by being fble to 

(f/g) state the point of view presented; 

(f/g) point to any reasons given to justify thb; 

(f/g) recall any prior knowledge ol the subject cratten 

(h) expreM an opinion on the strength or weakness of the position put. providing 

one simple valid reason for thb assessment; 
(h) give own general viewpoint on the matter. 

Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been nnade from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features a familiar oodal or personal topic in mortly familur language; 

(b) has a touch of formality and fervour about it: 

(c) may Indude images that add new Infonnxtion; 

(d) hinges on the words and phrases that link the Ideas, and the power ot the 
evidervre; 

(e) is structured to provide both viewpoint and evidenor, 4t least a partgraph lur.^, 
by being able to 

(f/g) recognise that the text is shaped to penuadc. 

(f/g) distinguish between tKt idea proposed and the evidence ottered. 

(f/g) link It to prior knowledgt ui -c subbed matter 

(h) fli«i examples of any persuasive diviors used, and for whji cticiA. 

(h) rate tt as a persuasive piece, giving reasons why 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate that nveaning has been made Irom J persuasive ickI ihji 

(a) features abstract oorwepts atMl pnnaples. 

(b) conveys a torve of Indisputable reasorublenesii. 

(c) may include Images whh mixed messages: 

(d) uses language to make logical connections and infcren^T^. 

(e) may be a discussion of "pros" and "cons", or an argurrrnt lor onr p*«tr' .'t v.t ,\ 
up to three paragraphs lortg 

by being able to 

(f/g) describe the stages In the development o( the argument 
(f/g) identify the key ideas and suppuning evtdemY or e^aniplo 
(f/g) assess the approprlacy and/or relevance of the evident r. 
t(/g) ejiplau) the meaning of key words and phrue». 
(h) highlight the strengths and weakneases in the teM, 

(h) make a cvmpanson between the stanoc conveyed by the tctt ami the ri JOi: 
own position. 

Exit Level 4 

Cxn demonstrate that mraning has been made from a persuasive tent that 

(a) imnxiuces both familiar and unfamiliar concepts, idea^ anU language 

(b) is Knously formal or air^lguous In toiw. 

(c) may indude Images that emanate subtle or subllirinaJ rmM^. 

(d) consists of complex sentence and paragraph structum tn which thr idea.'*, and 
evidence presented, are both ejipbcH and impbat; 

(c) Ls a highly structured piece of argument, up to at Wast otw page long, or of a 
partloilarly intense density that rr^y be (|utte short 

by being able to 



«/g) 
(f/g) 
(W 

(h) 
(h) 
00 



siMe the fundamental purpoae of the piece; 

desoibe the nature, atru<^r* and fkiw of the ar^ment put forward. 

name. IM and rvahaate the reasons and evidence given, whether relevant/ 

Irrelevant^ loglau/iUofial valid/invaUd. true/untrue, 

assess the overall effectiveness of tlw lext. giving reasons; 

daoibe the underfyii^ vahies syHem tir^UcIt In the text; 

<ima^ how It rtlMM to, and iCHimn^ <Mn pcfor knowltdye oC ar ^ portion 

orv the mh^ iraNter and genrt. 
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NINE EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES: Some questions addressed 
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NINE EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES: Some questions addressed 



PRINCIPLE ONE: Literacy canfiot be talked about as if it is a monolithic 
undifferentiated whole, but rather that it needs to be seen as an amalgam of distinctive 
"literacies" requiring a range of capacities to read and mite texts that have been 
constructed for quite particular social purposes. 
What is literacy learning? 

Most Victorian literacy curriculum documents argue that literacy should be seen 
as the integration of speaking, listening, reading and writing and that student 
development be described in terms of increasing competence in each of these. 
This literacy model, whilst endorsing the integration of speaking, listening, 
reading and writing, insists that literacy should not be defined only as facility 
with different communication channels or linguistic media. Rather, tixese acts of 
speaking, listening, reading and writing should be seen as ways of participating in 
social life. Communication is not simply sending messages to one another, but 
ways of engaging with one another to build aspects and patterns of meaning in 
social life. Thus literacy learning is an apprenticeship into the ways of speaking, 
listening, reading and writing that determine and result from different social 
contexts. 

There are, however, significant differences between speaking and listening on the 
one hand, and reading and writ^xig on the other. Speaking and listening tend to 
be more interactive and thus more actively engaged in concrete action, while 
reading and writing tend to be more distant and abstract and hence more 
reflective. Both capacitiefv the capacity for concrete action and the capacity for 
abstract understanding, are important for full participation in contemporary life. 

PRINCIPLE TWO: The four "literacies '' - herein named as literacy for self-expression , 
literacy for practical purposes, literacy for knowledge and literacy for participation in 
public debate - are fundamental to the development of the versatile and critical competence 
needed for active participation in family, community and civic life, the workplace and 
commercial life, education and governmental institutions. 
Why foxir literacies? 

These four literacies make up a greater whole called "literacy". Singling out four 
is not meant to imply that tixere is an infinite number of "literacies" abroad, and 
that these four have been chosen at random, or at the exclusion of others. They 
are the result of taking a doser look at the global term "literacy" in order to be 
very specific about what "literacy" entails. The four combined provide not only a 
comprehensive model, encompassing the range of literacy activities to be foimd in 
Victoria ALBE programs today, but also a broadly accommodating structure for 
talking about literacy as it is evolving in Victoria today. These four 'literacies" 
were chosen because, together, they equip adults for the civic, sodo-cultural and 
job-related demands that contemporary Australian society places on its citizens. 
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Described according to the particular social purposes they serve within 
contemporary social life, these four literacies can be briefly summarised as: 

* literacy for self-expression: the capacity to read and write texts that 
describe personal or vicarious experience, that experiment with the use of 
language itself. It is often associated with the domain of personal values 
and identity formation (eg. stories and journals); 

* literacy for practical purposes - the capacity to read and write texts that 
give instructions, that initiate actions, that describe how to undertake 
various learning strategies or complete tasks. It is often associated with 
the domain of practical skill development (eg. manuals and safety 
regulations); 

* literacy for knowledge - the capacity to read and write texts that describe 
or explain "objectively", that favour the process of classifying and 
sequencing of scientific or cultural phenomena, that sequence information 
about particular topics. It is often associated with the domain of factual 
knowledge acquisition (eg. dictionaries and encyclopaedia); 

* literacy for public debate - the capacity to read and write texts that discuss 
or argue through a series of propositions. It is often associated with the 
domain of civic participation (eg. "letters to the editor" and publicity 
material). 

Thus defined, these four literacies embrace the range of texts associated with 
private life, the community, the workplace, education, politics and bureaucracy. 
Because they spell out the different sorts of literacies that constitute the. literacy 
demands of life today, they make it abundantly clear that competence in all four is 
necessary for full and active participation. Indeed, together they provide the 
requirements needed to achieve the traditional ALBE aims of personal 
development, employment, further study and/or community participation. A 
more detailed description of the four "literacies" or domains follows in the next 
section. 

It is worth stressing, however, that because they are different literacies, each with 
its own distinctive social purpose and social outcomes, competence in one does 
not ensure competence in any of the others. It is to ensure that ALBE students 
become competent in each of these socially empowering literacies that this model 
has singled out, named and addressed these particular four. 

PRINCIPLE THREE: The four literacies, whilst named separately for the purpose of 

highlighting which literacies define literacy competence today, are not autonomous 

compartments that exist apart from each other. 

But can, or shoxild they, be separated from each other? 

The purpose of naming these four literacies is two-fold: 

(a) to stress that "literacy" is made up of distinctive purpose-specific 
"literacies", and that the four named here are derived from what our society 
values as "literacy" today; 

(b) to emphasise that literacy competence, and the knowledge and power 
that accompany it, must mean competence in all four literacies. 



The act of naming is a deliberate act of making explicit what counts for 
(educational) achievement in Victoria today- Hiis attempt to spell out what is 
often implicitly only known by the more educationally successful runs the risk, 
however, of implying that tihese four domains are stand-alone, disconnected 
entities. Any text contains traces, however faint, of the four. All four literad^ co- 
exist within each other. Because all texts however have evolved to fulfil particular 
social purposes, in any situation one literacy serves that puiipose better than any 
other, and is, therefore, the primary organising presence in that context for that 
purpose. For example, the narrative form has evolved to tell stories, to highlight 
the personal voice, whereas the procedural form has evolved to enable a clear 
description of how to carry out some particular activity. In any particular 
situation, that literacy, with its associated conventions and linguistic features will 
be the dominant influence, the others being servants to that end. So it is fitting to 
separate "literacy" into four literacies, each with its own special domain, whilst 
simultaneously remembering that each generally carries resonances of the others. 

Competence then comes to consist of being able to understand and demonstrate 
the specific purposes of different texts, and of knowing when and how to 
recognise and construct multi-generic texts. 

This stranding out, though necess2irily an awkward contrivance, is proposed 
nevertheless as an essential first step by which a literate person approaches the 
ultimate goal of developing a vast repertoire of language resources. It is proposed 
as the groundwork needed for constructing, modifying, playing with and 
combining the four "literacies" specified here. 

PRINCIPLE FOUR: This literacy model does not concentrate on meaning at the expense 
of "the basics". 

What about "the basics" such as spelling, punctuation and grammar? 
Although this literacy model is couched in terms of the way language is used to 
make meanings in specific contexts in relation to key purposes, it is essential to 
keep in mind that these meanings are made by drawing on the lexical and 
grammatical features of the English language. This means that to explicitly teach 
ALBE students how to participate in making the meanings appropriate to these 
different purposes necessarily entails detailed attention to "the basics" of language. 
Issues of spelling, grammar, pimctuation, layout and vocabulary' are key vehicles 
for teaching students precisely hvow to make the meanings they need. 

For example, workers who need ALBE in order to undertake industry training 
need to understand the characteristic grammar used in their training curriculum 
documents for defining, illustrating and explaining procedures, uses, functions 
and structures. Explicit attention to the detailed linguistic ways these are done is 
crucial if workers are to read them with xmderstanding. 

So, this literacy model does not concentrate on meaning at the expense of "the 
basics**. Rather it makes sense of "the basics" for ALBE students by relating "the 
basics" to meanings and purposes, and it makes sense of meanings and purposes 
by relating them back to "the basics" of language. 



PRINaPLE IIVE: The development of competence in various literacies is intimately 
entwined with, and influenced by, cognitive, emo tional, psvcholoffical and social factors. 
What about self-confidence and conceptual development? 

The influence of cognitive, emotional, psychological and social development on 
literacy development, debated long and hard for quite some time now, is not 
ignored in this model. It is approached, however, in relation to what meaning a 
• student makes of texts. The key principle underlying this model is that meaning- 
making is the result of the encounter between an individual person (and all the 
forces that shape and have shaped him/her) and the characteristics of the text in 
question. The diagram at the end of this section on page 8 illustrates this model. 
This diagram shows that key agents - gender, class, ethnicity, race, age and 
schooling - shape an individual's mind, voice and self. The term "mind, voice and 
self" is a short-hand way of talking about all those factors long recognised by 
literacy workers as shaping influences, factors such as self-confidence, cognitive 
ability, Ungviistic knowledge, personal and cultural experience, and general 
cultural and world knowledge. It also shows how the social purpose (whether 
self-€xpression, practical purposes, knowledge or public debate) shapes the way a 
text is constructed. Literacy competence comes to mean the d egree of meaning- 
making that occurs when the two come into contact. As Appendix 7 shows, the 
degree of literacy competence is determined by the knowledge of texts a person 
brings, which in turn is determined by prior encounters with texts which is 
determined by the life experiences of the person to date. 

There is some evidence that suggests that the maturing of self, voice and mind, 
alters a person's perception of language. As an individual's sense of self expands, 
so does his/her perception of the role and possibilities of language. This research 
suggests that the four stages described below, which relate quite strongly to the 
anecdotal evidence of ALBE practitioners about the stages in literacy 
development,are fairly common. These stages, described Belenky et al, are: 

(i) language as a tool for representing external experience ("gazing outward 
from own eyes"); 

(ii) language as a means of collecting facts, rather than ideas ("reads the lines 
and follows the plot - but not much reading between the lines"); 

(iii) language as an outlet for the inner voice ("believes first hand experience 
and the inner voice are the final arbiters of truth"); 

(iv) language as a repertoire of techniques for engaging in critical analysis and 
substantiating opinions ("recognises and respects the world's complexities). 

This model therefore acknowledges the indisputable influence of psycho-social 
factors on how (and how well) students engage with texts by incorporating 
expanding cognitive and conceptual abilities into its descriptions of the four levels 
of increasing sophistication. 
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PRINQPLE SIX: ALBE programSf if they are to contribute to adults being effectively 
functioning human beings in a late twentieth century western society like Australia, need 
to teach students to recognise, interpret, use, critique and adapt the various "literacies" 
and related texts that exist in and shape our contemporary sociOy. 
What do teacheis and students need to know? 

This model highlights the role of teacher as one knowledgeable about language, its 
conventions and purposes. It stresses the role of consciously initiating students 
into the full range of texts that make up and shape life today, and into the 
language and literacy activities needed to become both competent language users 
and critical thinkers in modem industrial society. 

PRINCIPLE SEVEN: Although different ALBE programs may emphasise a specific 
literacy, they will he unable to totally exclude the other literacies. 
Could a program teach one literacy only? 

An ALBE program in a particular settiutig may be tempted to try to deal with only 
one of tiiese Uterades and exclude the other three. However, it would soon 
become clear that tiiis was self-defeating and ineffective. Different programs will 
concentrate tiieir focus on specific literacies but will find they cannot exclude the 
three literacies without imdermining their own goal. 

For example, a workplace ALBE program may try to focus only tiie language 
used for enacting specific workplace procedures. However, even in attempting 
this they will find that it is not possible to exclude issues to do with personality 
and culture (literacy for self expression), issues to do with imderstanding how and 
why maclunes and procedures are constructed as they are Oiteracy for 
knowledge), and issues to do with the meaning and motives of various policies 
and decisions (literacy for public debate). Attempting to exclude these issues 
would undermine skiJ formation for a multi-skilled workforce. 

As the Firm Review has pointed out, these different competencies are inaeasingly 
complementary. So, although different ALBE contexts may emphasise a specific 
literacy, they will be unable to totally exclude the other literacies witi\out 
undermining their own goals of providing effective programs. 

PRINCIPLE EIGHT: The scope of ALBE can he seen as a developmental pathway from 
the earliest stages of reading and writing to a readiness to undertake a wide range of 
employment, vocational training, and other formal study (including VCE) opportunities. 
Based on Victorian ALBE program trends, this learning model identifies four key 
milestones along this pathxvay. 
Why Four Levels? 

The four stages chosen draw on the features of ALBE program design and 
placement practice and notions of progress that are commonly found in Victoria 
today. It became dear through the consultations tiiat most practitioners work on 
an unwritten notion of student progression through stages, and it is this notion 
wnich they draw on when assessing students. 
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These particular four levels were chosen because this reflects where most Victorian 
ALBE practitioners locate the significant literacy milestones on a continuous 
unbroken pathway of literacy development. Whilst acknowledging that each level 
is very broad, spanning witlun it a huge range of literacy abilities, it is felt to be 
preferable to leave the fine tuning and sub-division within each level to the field- 
testing stage. One suggestion worth testing in this stage is that of sub-dividing 
each level into (i) beginning, (ii) developing and (iii) close to the competence 
described. This model already demonstrates this for level one as a way of plotting 
the steps towards reading/ writing one sentence. 

The Adult Basic Education framework therefore provides, for the first time, an , 
opportimity for Victorian practitioners to speak a common language whilst 
referring to a common map of student progress. The particular strength of this 
literacy model is not only that it allows practitioners to have a common 
understanding of key literacy milestones, but it also provides a simple, but precise 
way of talking with students about areas of literacy competence where they are 
strong, and areas needing development. It provides a handy way of mapping 
where students are, and where they can, want or need to go. As well as 
highlighting the fruits of a student's labours, it provides a way of seeing what's 
budding. The characteristics of each level are described, in general conceptual 
terms, in the next section on the Four Literacies and, in particular language terms, 
in the competence statements themselves at the end of this document. 

PRINCIPLE NINE: This curriculum model, whilst inevitably culture-bound and time- 
bound like any human artefact constructed at a particular historical point in time, is 
designed to be flexible enough to accommodate a vast array of contexts and ALBE 
purposes. 

How culttirally inclusive is it? 

As Freebody and Luke assert, "Any notions about what constitutes satisfactory 
literacy performance are historically and culturally determined". Because we live 
in a culture of the printed word, in a society that prizes authorship and 
composition, and that rewards particular kinds of literacy competence, this model 
is quite consciously designed to ensure that contemporary adults can participate 
fully and effectively in that society, if they so choose. 

By implication, however, it urges teachers and students to ask "Why does our 
society favour these literacies? What about the literacies other cultures value? 
What about other culturally valued forms of communication?" By implication, 
then, it demands discussion of the various ways in which different cultures 
employ different literacies, of the social justice issues to do with dominance and 
oppression, justice and injustice, power and powerlessness connected with 
language and literacy as expressed and measured in contemporary multicultural 
Australia. 
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ORGANISATION OF THE COMPETENCE STATEMENTS 



This project to develop adult literacy competence statements began witiK two 
hypotheses proposed by tiie Curriculum Design Working Group, They were to 
describe four levels of progress through four domains of literacy. This was often 
conveyed via tihe following empty diagram that shows the terms that were in use at 
that time: 




One of the objectives of this first puase of this project was to fill in the diagram, in 
other words, to write the competence statements for each of Reading and Writing, 
This meant 16 statements (4 levels x 4 literacies) for Writing, and 16 for Reading, 

The first issue to be resolved therefore, was how to design and organise the content 
of the statements. This came down to addressing: 

* what are the common strands running through each literacy domain along 
which progress can be plotted? 

* how can the writing of the statements (incorporating these strands) be 
structured so that the developmental pathway through the levels is dear? 

The common threads were chosen following an extensive literature search and after 
lengttiy consultation witih experienced ALBE practitioners in the field, all of whom 
are referred to in the "Acknowledgments", The common strands runnmg through 
each level in each domain that were chosen have been designed both for Reading and 
Writing, and are separately described in dxe preludes to eadt of the Reading and 
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Writing Competence Statements in following sections. 



The general structure chosen for presenting the Competence Statements was the same 
for both Writing and Reading. It hinged on the word "can", thus transforming the 
empty grid into: 



Domains 
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Levels 
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ORGANISATION OF THE WRITING COMPETENCE STATEMENTS 



Introduction 

The sixteen Writing competence statements describe the competence displayed at 
the "exit" end of each level. This then means that the "exit" level of one becomes a 
guide for "entry" level for the one to follow. For level one, the entry points chosen 
are descriptions of beginning and developing competence in forming letters, other 
print symbols and isolated words, the necessary pre-conditions for composing a 
piece of writing. Exit level one is defined as ti\e composition of a sentence, 
however simple or brief. 

All the statements in this discussion paper follow the same format. It is as 
follows: 

Exit Level (..) 

Can compose a ( ... NAME OF TEXT TYPE, e,g, narrative, procedural factual, 

argumentative ... ) that ^ 

(a) ... (something about the SUBJECT MATTER) ... characteristics 

(b) ... (something about the TONE) ... ' K of the text, 

(c) ... (something about the LANGUAGE FEATURES) ... . shelving the four 

(d) ... (something about the LENGTH/SHAPE) ... J common strands 

For example, the level 2 Writing competence statement for "Literacy for Public 
Debate" reads as follows: 



Exit Level 2. | 

Can compose a simple argument {NAME OF TEXT TYPE) that: 

(a) offers evidence for a point of view on the basis of personal and 
popular knowledge; (SUBJECT MATTER) 

(b) appeals to the emotions through exclamations and emotive words; 
(TONE) 

(c) links two pieces of information logically through the use of simple 
cause-and-effect conjunctions (eg. "because"), with spasmodic 
accuracy in speUing; (LANGUAGE FEATURES) 

(d) organises the paragraph into main point followed by reason. 
(LENGTH/SHAPE) 



This format makes it possible to describe what a student can do, within each of 
the four literacies, at each of four exit levels, according to the same four criteria, 
referred to as (a) - (d) above, described in detail on pages 26 - 29. 

The relationship between levels, literacies and strands is expressed graphically on 
the next page. 
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Value and Limitations of the Grid 



The grid fonnat, whilst a rigid representation, does have some virtues. It enables 
a lot of information to be condensed into a relatively small space. Depending on 
the information sought, the grid can be read in different v^ays for different 
purposes. Two popular needs it serves can be seen by reading it: 

(i) vertically, as a developmental student pathway from entry level 1 to exit 
level 4, the pathway being made up of four continuous strands, (a)-(d), that 
run right through the grid; or 

(ii) br >rizontally, as a total statement at any one level providing a 

jiprehensive literacy profile at that level. 

Appendices 8 and 9 demonstrate both these purposes. Appendix 8 shows levels 1 
to 4 in each literacy domain, and Appendix 9 shows the four literacies at each 
level. T? V. <ole picture of writing competence at a glance can be found in 
Volimte ( »nc 



Strands in the Writing Competence Statements 



The strands (a)-(d) referred to above summarise the factors that emerged as key 
U ses of texts, thus key. indicators of writing development. These four aspects - 
subject matter, tone, language features (whether speech-like or writing-like) and 
shape/length - provide a multi-stranded way of looking at a text to see how 
meaning is constructed. The model enables the relationship between social 
purpose (whether self-expression, practical purpose, knowledge or public debate) 
and the text constructed to be studied at dose range. The diagram below 
illustrates this relationship. 
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This diagram demonstrates that when the social purpose changes, so do the 
elements within Ae text constructed to achieve tiiat purpose. For example, if the 
text is a set of instructions, tite chape or structure of tiie text will be very different 
from that of a narrative or an argimientative essay. Likewise, the subject matter 
(knowledge and vocabulary) tone and language devices - the means of constructing 
that text - will all be influenced by the structure that best meets the piupose- The 
example shown at the beginning of this section shows how this happens with a 
simple argumentative text. 

Each of the four strands ranges over a continuum from simple to more complex 
that is displayed on the following page* 

Strand (a) refers to the subject matter; 

strand (b) refers to the tone of the text; 

strand (c) refers to the move from the linguistic characteristics associated 
with speech to those associated with writing; 

and strand (d) refers to the overall genre structure or organisational patterns 
in the text. 

The items clustered at the end of each continuum are an abbreviated way of 
defining the spectrum of development from level one to level four for each strand. 

The four strands on the following pages describe some of the characteristics, and 
the degrees of sophistication in competence from exit level one to exit level four for 
each of the elements, subject matter, tone, language modes and shape/length, that make 
a text what it is. They are a way of describing writing that highlights meaning- 
making in composing any written piece. Describing competence in writing in 
relation to these four strands gives prominence to the content and the way it is 
organised, and sees the surface features as servants of meaning. 
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STRAND (a) 

\ 

Entry Level 1 

First hand here-and-now experience 
Concrete/close/egocentric knowledge 
Everyday knowledge and vocabulary 
Imprecise immodified generality 
Literal 



SUBJECT MATTER 




Wide ranging in time and topic 

Abstract/ distant/multi-cultura) /multi-perspective 
knowledge 

Technical/specialist knowledge and vocabulary 
Specific well-defined particularity 
Inferential 
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STRAND (b) 




Uncritical strance re subject matter 
Highly personalised chatty tone 
Writer embedded in tiie text 
"Subjective" 

Uncertainty/inappropriacy of mood(s) 




TONE 



Exit Level 4 

Critical relationship with subject matter 
Impersonal more formal tone 
Writer distant from text 
"Objective" 

Consistently and confidently sustained appropriate 
mood(s) 
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^ STRAND (c) 

Entiy Levell \ 

Spoken-like: language with action 

Spontaneous 

Shared context contributes to meaning 
Dialogue \ 
Immediate audience \ 

External referencing: ambiguous reference to flieme/partidpants outside speech 
Lexically sparse (few content words) 
Unbroken flow 

Loosely co-ordinated simple sentences 
Mostly additive conjimctions (e.g. "and") 
Active voice \ 
Predominance of verbs \ 
Encoded in sound: intonation and pauses 
Range and characteristics of spoken genres 
Language accompanying action 



\ 



LANGUAGE: 

From Informal Speech to Formal Writing 



Exit Level 4^ 

Written-like: language of reflection 
Pre-planned 

Lexical items replace reference to external items 
Monologue \ 
Distant audience^ 

Internal referencing: consistent tracking of 
theme/partidpants within the text 
^xically dense (a high percentage of content words) 
Chimked into sentences, paragraphs, and the appropriate 
generic layout \ 

Coherent organisation of different and complex clause 
types 

Connections made through verbs and nouns as well as 
conjunctions \ 
Passive voice \ 
Use of nominalisation \ 

Encoded in print: grapho-phonic conventions, with poor 
to high degree of accuracy in spelling 
Range and characteristics of written genres 
Language distant from die action 
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STRAND (d) 



Enfay Level 1 




Rudimentary genre structure 

Simple connections and organisation of ideas 

Shortish: can sustain for a short while 




SHAPE/LENGTH 




Well developed and sustained genre structure 
Complex connections and organisation of ideas 
Longish: can sustain for some length 
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Appendix Four 



WRTTING COMPETENCE 
16 statements 
4 exit levels x 4 literacy domains 
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WMTING COMPETENCR- Tifaaagv far Self Bxpiegsion 



Entry Level 1: . degrees of competence in forming letters, other print symbols 
and isolated words, and in talking about print, the necessary 
pre-conditions for composing a piece of writing. 

Begiiming 

Can copy numbers, letters and simple familiar words 
Can copy own name and address 
Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing 

Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited nimiber of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a recount that 

(a) presents a single familiar activity, idea or experience; 

(b) expresses a "here-and-now" personal perspective; 

(c) is arranged in simple chronological order, sometimes a long sentence 
with lots of "ands", and with uneven accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is Ukely to be from 1-2 sentences. 
Exit I^vel ? 

Can compose a narrative, recount or piece of imaginative writing that: 

(a) attempts to combine 2 - 4 personally familiar events, ideas or 
experiences; 

(b) includes a broader personal view point than the personally 
immediate, referring to other times and places; 

(c) uses .pronouns precisely, provides descriptive details about 
actions/people/things/places/thoughts considered imfamiliar to the 
reader, and with spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is arranged into a coherent paragraph, the individual sentences being 
linked by language devices to do with time so as to form a fluid 
narrative sequence. 
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Exit Lcvd 3 . . , 

Can compose a narrative, recount or a piece of imaginative wntmg that 

(a) combines 3 or more ideas or experiences beyond the writer's own 
everyday, first-hand experience; 

(b) acknowledges at least one other point of view; 

(c) can connect personal views, personal experiences, the action and/ or 
characters to more general ideas, and with considerable accuracy in 
spelling; 

(d) sequences 2 paragraphs coherently and displays control of narrative 
chronology (past, present or future) and topic focus. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a narrative, recount or a piece of creative/imaginative/expressive 
writing that 

(a) ranges over a wide sweep of topics, beliefs, issues and experiences, 
either personal or imaginative; 

(b) incorporates a range of values and perspectives, not all suppondve of 
the writer's own view; 

(c) uses literary devices and evocative descriptions of character and 
atmosphere to locate people and events in time and space, to convey 
feelings and to infer attitudes, and with a high degree of accuracy in 
spelling; 

(d) shapes a variety of paragraph structures, sentence structures, 
descriptive devices, voices, rhythms and tenses to demonstrate a 
moral or point, the structure often consisting of some variation on 
setting/situation, problem, climax, resolution. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE: litemor far FiacttaJ Fmpotn 



Entiy Level 1: degrees of competence in fbnning letters, other print symbols 
and isolated wo^ds, and in talking about print, the necessary 
pre-conditions for composing a piece of writing. 

Beginning 

Can copy numbers, letters and simple familiar words 
Can copy own name and address 
Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing 

Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg, name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited niunber of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce die most common pimctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg, letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a simple practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everyday terms; 

(b) may move between "I" and "you"; 

(c) refers to the process/ingredients/steps in general terms, and with 
imeven accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is usually one or two short sentences. 
Exit Level 2 

Can compose a practical text that 

(a) models a f anuliar type; 

(b) describes process dearly, e,g, by beginning each sentence connected 
with the sequence of events with a verb; 

(c) provides specific factual description (eg, shape, size, colour, amoimt, 
etc) about the ingredients, utensils and/or procedures, with 
spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) creates an orderly sequence through the use of headings, lists and 
linking words to do witit time (eg, first, ihen „,), 
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Exit Level 3 

Can compose two descriptions for the one procedure that: 

(a) demonstrate the variations in layout and language features possible 
within the procedural type; 

(b) display a variety of tones from formal to informal; 

(c) provide quite detailed factual descriptions of both the materials and 
the process, with special attention to details of position and sequence, 
and with considerable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequence logically and chronologically by clearly separating goals, 
materials (if relevant) and steps. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a detailed procedural description for either everyday and technical 
purposes that: 

(a) displays knowledge of the specialist technical language and layout 
features of different instructional text types; 

(b) may include a commentary (eg. usefulness, danger), as well as clear 
precise instructions; 

(c) provides a very detailed outline of how, where, with what and when, 
without ambiguity, and with a high degree of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences logically by subdividing each stage into headings, sub- 
headings and numbers, and reinforces clarity with well-chosen, well- 
placed diagrams. 



WRITING COMPETENCE; Literacy for Knowledge 



Entry Level 1: degrees of competence in forming letters, other print symbols 
and isolated words, and in talking about print, the necessary 
pre-conditions for composing a piece of writing. 

Beginning 

Can copy numbers, letters and simple familiar words 
Can copy own name and address 
Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing 

Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg, letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a factual statement that: 

(a) presents one or two items of familiar information in everyday 
commonplace language; 

(b) uses the third person to convey a tone of formality but may include a 
personal opinion in the first person; 

^c) relies mostly on simple sentences in the • present tense to convey 
objective information about features or happenings, and with uneven 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is likely to be 'l - 2 descriptive or explanatory sentences. 

Exit Level 2 

Can compose a short report that: 

(a) organises a number of well-spaced items of factual information or 
explanation on one topic, using some technical language; 

(b) presents information in the neutral tone of a researcher /reporter; 

(c) relies mainly on active verbs to explain "how" or "why", to describe 
processes, events and procedures, and with spac odic accuracy in 
spelling; 

(d) starts with an initial general statement which is then followed by 
description or explanation, in which the information is ordered by 
cause-and-effect or classification connections. 
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Exit Level 3 

Can compose an informative or explanatory report that: 

(a) classifies different parts or topics of a knowledge area in relation to 
each other; 

(b) aeates a formal tone by using and defining abstract and technical 
terms appropriate to the discipline or subject; 

(c) shows early signs of condensing ideas, processes, descriptions 
and/or explanations into abstract nouns, with a considerable 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences facts /explanations into an orderly system or a fluid 
sequence of topic paragraphs, often marked by an introductory topic 
sentence. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose an informative, explanatory or academic report that: 

(a) organises a range of concepts and facts within a specialist field of 
knowledge; 

(b) presents the range of definitions or view points "objectively"; 

(c) features dense sentences containing a number of abstract concepts, 
and with a high degree of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) organises paragraphs into a coherent system or account by using 
linking devices that show conceptual connections and /or causal 
relationships. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE: Literacy for Fablic Debate 



Entry Level 1: degrees of competence in forming letters, other print symbols 
and isolated words, and in talking about print, the necessary 
pre-conditions for composing a piece of writing. 

Begii\ning 

Can copy nimibers, letters and simple familiar words 
Can copy own name and address 
Call reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing 

Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a statement of opinion that: 

(a) expresses a personal point of view on a familiar matter; 

(b) is expressed unconditionally; 

(c) is expressed as a simple sentence, and with imeven accuracy in 
spelling. 

(d) is a statement, not proof, of an opinion; 
Exit Level 2 

Can compose a simple argument that: 

(a) offers evidence for a point of view on the basis of personal and 
popular knowledge; 

(b) appeals to the emotions through exclamations and emotive words; 

(c) links two pieces of information logically through the use of simple 
cause-and-effect conjunctions (eg. "because"), and with spasmodic 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) organises the paragraph into a main point followed by reason. 
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Exit Level 3 

Can compose an argumentative piece of writing that 

(a) engages witii a personally relevant social or public issue; 

(b) admits there are "pros" and "cons", and avoids sweeping one-sided 
emotive generalisations and expresses tentativeness; 

(c) proves its point throu^ linking ideas and information logically, and 
with considerable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences a piece into statement of issue, presentation of at least two 
reasons and summing up. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a reasoned argumentative text that: 

(a) deals with abstract social concepts, issues or values of public concern; 

(b) gives an analytical presentation of alternative evidence as well as the 
writer's own qualified position; 

(c) links the main ideas, with evidence, references and quotes, into a 
persuasive logical whole tiirough the xise of coxmective devices 
associated with reasoning, and with a high degree of accuracy in 
spelling; 

(d) moves from introduction, to presentation of several forms of 
evidence and/or points of view, to a summarising conclusion. 
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Appendix Five 

ORGANISATION OF THE READING COMPETENCE STATEMENTS 
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ORGANISATION OF THE READING COMPETENCE STATEMENTS 



Introduction 

Each of the sixteen Reading competence statements describes titie competence 
displayed at the "exit" end of each of the four levels for each of the four literacies. 
This then means that the "exit" level of one becomes a guide for the "entry" level for 
the one to follow. For level one, the entry points chosen are beginning and 
developing competence in recognising print symbols and in pronunciation, the 
necessary pre-conditions for making meaning of any text, no matter how basic. Exit 
level one is defined as making meaning of one sentence, however simple or brief. 

The format is an extension of that designed for the Writing competence statements. 
Given the volimie of variables in the reading process, and the complexity of their 
inter-action, the format is an attempt to catch this multi-faceted dynamism. The 
format chosen is two-layered, and looks like this: 

Exit Level (..) 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a ( ... NAME OF TEXT TYPE, 
e.g. narrative, procedural, factual, argumentative ... ) that 

(a) ... (something about the SUBJECT MATTER) ... ^ Characteristics 

(b) ... (something about the TONE) ... of the text, 

(c) ... (something about the GRAPHIC FEATURES) ... , ' showing the four 

(d) ... (something about the LANGUAGE FEATURES) ... common strands 

(e) ... (something about SHAPE/LENGTH) ... j 
by being able to 

(f) ... (something about COMPREHENSION) ... ^ What the reader 

(g) ... (something about APPUCATION) ... I does with the text, 

(h) ... (something about CRTTIQUE) ... j showing the three 

J common threads 

For example, the level 2 reading competence statement for "Literacy for Self- 
Expression" reads as follows: 



Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text 
(NAME OF TEXT TYPE) that: 

(a) presents mostly familiar characters, setting or events in mostlv everyday 
language (SUBJECT MATTER); 

(b) has more than one clearly indicated voice or perspective (TONE); 

(c) may contain related illustrations (GRAPHICS); 

id) uses a variety of sentences linked by conjunctions to do with time to 

create a simple chronological sequence (LANGUAGE FEATURES); 
(e) has the structure of a story about a paragraph long (SHAPEfLENGTH). 
by being able to 

(f/g) identify the main point and general flow of the story or piece; 
(f/g) locate key descriptive details; 

(f / g) link it to prior personal knowledge or experiences, with similar stories 
or literary texts. 

(h) express an opinion on particular characters or the story as a whole; 

57^ 



As with the Writing Statements, the strands, in this case strands (a) to (g), can be 
followed through each of the four levels, as illustrated below. As well, the picture 
of reading competence at any one level must incorporate the competence statements 
for each of the four literacies- Appendix 10 shows levels 1 to 4 for each literacy 
domain, and Appendix 11 shows the four literacies at each leveL The whole picture 
of reading competence at a glance can be foimd in Volume One, 
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In this literacy model, the main object of reading is taken to be that of making 
meaning from a text* The variables involved in reading are therefore considered to 
be the nature of the text itself and the range and nature of the resources the reader 
brings to that text* Many of these resources are deployed invisibly or silently: it is 
only v^hen considering v^hat is done with or said about the invisible processes that 
reading competence is made manifest The strands, then, have been designed to 
incorporate the dynamic relationship between (a) the complexity of a text, on the one 
hand, and, on the other (b) the range of resources the reader brings and the various 
ways in which the reader demonstrates meaning-making. 

It is important to acknowledge at this point the influence of Luke and Freebody's 
thinking on the choice and arrangement of these strands. There has been a 
conscientious attempt to take account of their position that a "successful reader in our 
society needs to develop and sustain the resources to adopt four related roles, 

as code-breaker, 

text participant, 

text user and 

text analyst". 
The strands synthesise tliese roles. 

Strands in the Reading Competence Statements. 

Strands (a) - (e), descriptions of the independent threads that go to make texts, are 
similar to those presented in the section on the Writing Strands, with the addition ot 
an extra one to do with graphics: 

strand (a) refers to the subject matter; 

strand (b) refers to the tone of the text; 

strand (c) refers to the graphic features (where relevant); 

strand (d) to the move from the linguistic characteristics associated with 

speech to those associated with writing; and 

strand (e) refers to the overall genre structure or organisational patterns in the 
text. 

The subsequent strands, strands (f) ^ (h) are descriptions of the inter-related 
manifestations of how reading competence is demonstrated, of what a competent 
reader does with the text. These have been categorised into strands to do with the 
degree of understanding displayed, effectiveness in using the text, and the extent of 
critical analysis undertaken: 

strand (f) refers to the comprehension continuum; 

strand (g) refers to the application continuum; and 

strand (h) refers to the critique continuum. 
Because they intertwine so much, they are often teamed together in the competence 
statements. Descriptions of these strands now follow. 
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STRAND (f) 

Entry Level 1 

Comprehend literal idea 

Identify main idear\ 

Recognise different basic text structures 

Recall some prior knowledge of the subject/topic 



COMPREHENSION 



Exit Level 4 
Comprehend inferential meaning 
Identify key ideas and supporting details 
Detect the significance of the relationship between 
organised patterns in texts (structure) and the ideas and 
was of knowing and thinking they express 
Review and re-arrange knowledge of the subject/ topic 



1^ STRAND (g ) 

Entry Level 1 

Carry out a simply described task required by the text 
or an external agent (e.g. teacher) 



APPLICATION 



Exit Level 4 

Carry out a complex or inadequately described task, 
required by the text or an extemal agent (e,g, teacher) 



STRAND (h) 

Entry Level 1 

Recognise clearly expressed fact and opinion 

Express a simple opinion on the topic, subject matter or 

general presentation \ 



CRITIQUE 



Exit Level 4 

Differentiate between data and veiled interpretation 
Identify and evaluate the ideas and values implied in and 
by the text, including the writer's standpoint 
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Appendix Six 



READING COMPETENCE 
16 statements 
4 exit levels x 4 literacy domains 
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READING COMPETENCE; litetacv for Self-Expiession 



Entry Level 1: competence in recognising print symbols, in pronunciation and 
in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for making 
meaning of a written text. 

Beginning 

^Can recognise and name the letters of the alphabet, irrespective of the script 
Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 
Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, family 

names 

Developing 

Can recognise high interest words out of context 

Can recognise common familiar brand names 

Can find a familiar word in a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation 
devices 

Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 
Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that: 

(a) presents recognisable people, setting or events in everyday words; 

(b) is chatty in tone; 

(c) may rely on well-placed, complementary illustrations; 

(d) uses simple sentence structures; 

(e) has a simple story shape from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 

(f/g) demonstrate word attack skills other than simple phonic ones; 
(f/g) express graphically or verbally what the story or piece is generally 
about; 

(f/g) identify particular minimal details about the characters, events or 
setting; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge on the subject; 

(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that 

(a) presents mostly familiar characters, setting or events in mostly everyday 
language; 

(b) has more than one clearly indicated voice or perspective; 

(c) may contain related illustrations; 

(d) uses a variety of sentences linked by conjunctions to do with time to 
create a simple chronological sequence; 

(e) has the structure of a story about a paragraph long 
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by being able to 

(f /g) identify the main point and general flow of the story or piece; 
(f /g) locate key descriptive details; 

(f /g) link it to prior personal knowledge or experiences, with similar stories 
or literary texts; 

(h) express an opinion on particular characters or the story as a whole. 
Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that: 
(a) introduces ideas or people or settings from unfamiliar times or places, 

with some unknown vocabulary; 
Qoi) includes changes in voice or tone that are not always clearly signalled; 

(c) may contain illustrations that add to, rather than, illustrate the text; 

(d) is constructed by a variety of sentence structures and tenses, not 
necessarily presenting a strictly chronological order; 

(e) has the structure of a familiar recount or literary type, at least a page 
long 

by being able to ^ 

(f/g) identify and describe the main stages in the piece; 

(f/g) locate and explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(f/g) determine the purpose and message of this narrative or literary piece; 

(f/g) find examples of the techniques used to achieve this end; 

(h) contrast with known comparable texts. 

Exit Level 4 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that: 

(a) introduces a wide range of not necessarily familiar concepts, characters, 
places, events and /or ideas in very precise detailed or abstract 
language; 

(b) has some formality and diversity of tone, and with some meanings 
implied; 

(c) may feature no illustrations, or use ambiguous ones; 

(d) sequences the chronology through complex sentence structures, 
sometimes relying on literary devices to evoke atmosphere or feelings, 
or abstractions to make moral points; 

(e) is a variation on a familiar literary shape or a complex version of that 
type, usually over one page long 

by being able to 

(f/g) empathise with and describe the feelings, beliefs and sensations 
evolved; 

(f/g) summarise the structure and flow of the story or piece; 

(f/g) recognise and identify the most si^ificant information, including 

inferred ideas, by pointing to evidence in the text; 
(f/g) review own prior knowledge or thoughts about the genre or subject 

matter; 

(h) identify and examine the fundamental point of view shaping the text; 
(h) form and justify a personal opinion on the format chosen and the 
ideas/ values expressed. 
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READING COMPETENCE! literacy far Practical Purposes 



Entry Level 1: competence in recognising print symbols, in pronimdation and 
in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for making 
meaning of a written text 

Beginning 

Can recognise and name the letters of the alphabet, irrespective of the script 
Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 
Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, fanuly 

names 

Developing 

Can recognise high interest words out of context 

Can recognise common familiar brand names 

Can find a familiar word in a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation 
devices 

Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 
Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everyday words; 

(b) emphasises the separate steps in the process in a relatively informal 
tone; 

(c) may include one or two dearly drawn, suitably-placed, diagrams; 

(d) uses single words or 1 - 3 short simple sentences 

(e) is a rudimentary set of instructions or procedures 

by being able to 

(f /g) know the purpose of the text from the layout and graphics; 

(f/g) recognise each word; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge of the subject; 

(g/h) carry out the task described, or know if more information is needed; 
(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
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Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a practical text thafc 

(a) describes familiar procedures, in mostly everyday words; 

(b) addresses the reader with some formality; 

(c) may indude a nimiber of graphic features; 

(d) uses more than one sentence type, such as one word lists and simple 
sentences in the imperative; 

(e) is a familiar, instructional type, perhaps with heading and sub- 
headings, about one paragraph in length 

by being able to 

(f/g) know the purposes of the text from the layout, headings and graphics; 

(f/g) know how to comprehend the few unknown words; 

(f/g) scan for particular details; 

(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the matter; 

(g/h) carry out the task described, or know what information, if more, is 
needed; 

(h) distinguish between the description of the technique or task and any 
other messages conveyed by the text. 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that: 

(a) describes unfamiliar procedures in a vocabulary that contains some 
technical terms; 

(b) is not necessarily a straight-forward sequence of commands, perhaps 
containing information or interpretations that distract from the task or 
process; 

(c) may include complex graphic material; 

(d) contains sentences that emphasise detail, position and sequence; 

(e) is organised into at least 3 different textual chunks, up to half a page 
long overall 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the purpose of the text from the layout, headings, graphics and 

skimming the whole text; 
(f/g) comprehend new technical words and explain the meaning of key 

words and phrases; 

(g) carry out the task or process described; 

(h) assess the effectiveness of the text as an instruction-giver; 
(h) recognise that it conveys a particular point of view. 
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Exit Level 4 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that: 

(a) contains some imfamiliar ideas, specialist knowledge and technical 
language; 

(b) embodies a range of tones, possibly including related topical 
information and/or a commentary as well <:s the instructions; 

(c) may include ill-placed and /or highly complex diagrams; 

(d) uses a range of sentence structures; 

(e) is a complex example of its type, both in layout and in detail, or one 
with numerous distractions, up to at least one page in length 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the primary purpose of the text from layout, headings, graphics 

and skimming the whole text; 
(f/g) pick out the key stages in the sequence and identify the other most 

significant parts of the text; 

(g) follow the instructions and /or carry out the task described accurately 
and completely; 

(h) differentiate between instruction and interpretation; 

(h) identify any shortcomings or misleading information in the text; 
(h) identify and critique the point of view stated, implied or inferred by the 
text; 

(h) review own prior knowledge and techniques related to this matter and 
genre. 
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REAPING COMPETENCE; Uteiacv for Knowledge 



Entry Lev^l 1: competence in recognising print symbols, in pronimdation and 
in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for making 
meaning of a written text 

Beginning 

Can recognise and name the letters of the alphabet, irrespective of the script 
Can differentiate between letters, words and niraibers 
Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, family 

names 

Developing 

Can recognise high interest words out of context 

Can recognise common familiar brand names 

Can find a familiar word in a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation 
devices 

Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 
Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) deals with a familiar topic in everyday language; 

(b) is relatively informal in tone; 

(c) contains simple graphic aids or illustrations; 

(d) is composed of simple sentences; 

(e) is an objectively presented simple introduction to the topic from one to 
three sentences long 

by being able to 

(f/g) get the main point; 

(f/g) locate one-word specific information; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge on the topic; 

(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
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Exit Levcl2 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made firom a reference or informative text that: 

(a) deals mostly with a familiar topic in mosdy everyday language; 

(b) is completely in die formal tone of the third person; 

(c) contains different types of images; 

(d) describes relationships between events, phenomena or ideas 
sequentially; 

(e) is an information text tiiat is organised around "objective" description, 
classification or explanation at least one paragraph long; 

by being able to 

(f /g) recognise its particular shape and sequence; 

(f /g) point to the key sentences, often open and closing ones, that siunmarise 
the main point(s); 

(f /g) distinguish between generalisations and specific features or examples; 
(f /g) link it to prior knowledge on the subject; 
(h) detect any overtly expressed opinion(s). 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) contains abstractions and specialist knowledge and terms (including 
abbreviations); 

(b) is distant and impersonal in tone; 

(c) may rely on technical drawings or concept maps to convey some of the 
information; 

(d) uses language patterns that define, describe, explain, categorise, or 
classify; 

(e) may be organised in a variety of formats, from dictionaries to reports 
to subject-specific text books, up to at least one page long 

by being able to 

(f /g) state the main points or ideas presented; 
(f /g) point to the language devices that link the ideas in the text; 
(f /g) explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 
(f/g) spot missing, misleading or questionable information, evidence, 

sequence or examples; 
(h) describe the world view conveyed explicitly or implidtiy in the text; 
(h) describe the relationship between the knowledge presented in the text 
and prior knowledge. 



Exit Level 4 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that 

(a) contains detailed descriptions and some unfamiliar information in 
specialised language; 

(b) is written as if a neutral presentation; 

(c) may involve bibliographies, footnotes, glossary, technical maps, charts 
or graphic representations; 

(d) is constructed from complex sentence and paragraph structures, 
featuring abstract nouns, densely packed with meaning 

(e) is a very dense abbreviated entry, a report or subject-specific text, at 
least one page in length, that carries its explanation over several 
paragraphs 

by being able to 

(f / g) identify the main ideas, the subordinate ideas and the examples given; 
(f /g) identify and describe the nature of the conceptual relationship within 

the text, i.e. whether cause-and-effect; problem-solution; or a system of 

classification; 

(g) extract information relevant to a given research task; 

(g) use any features such as bibliographies or footnotes for tracking down 
extra information; 

(h) differentiate between data and interpretation; 
(h) analyse the conclusions reached; 

(h) review and re-arrange prior knowledge of the subject and genre. 
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READING COMPETENCE: literacy for PubKc Debate 



Enliy Level 1: competence in recognising print symbols, in pronunciation and 
in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for making 
meaning of a written text. 

Beginning 

Can recognise and name the letters of the alphabet, irrespective of the script 
Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 
Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, family 

names 

Developing 

Can recognise high interest words out of context 

Can recognise common familiar brand names 

Can find a familiar word in a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation 
devices 

Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 
Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) is concerned with a familiar topic and presented in strong everyday 
language; 

(b) is conversational and straight-forward in tone; 

(c) that may include a supportive or blatant image that confirms the 
language; 

(d) consists of single words or simple sentences structured to persuade; 

(e) is an expression of opinion, from one to three sentences long 

by being able to 

(f / g) state the point of view presented; 

(f / g) point to any reasons given to justify this; 

(f/g) recall any prior knowledge of the subject matter; 

(h) express an opinion on the strength or weakness of the position put, 

providing one simple valid reason for this assessment; 
(h) give own general viewpoint on the matter. 

Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features a familiar social or personal topic in mostly familiar language; 

(b) has a touch of formality and fervour about it; 

(c) may include images that add new information; 
hinges on the words and phrases that link the ideas, and the power of 
the evidence; 

is structured to provide both viewpoint and evidence, at least a 
paragraph long 



(d) 
(e) 
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by being able to 



(f/g) recognise that the text is shaped to persuade; 

(f/g) distinguish between the idea proposed and the evidence offered; 

(f/g) link it to prior knowledge of the subject matter: 

(h) find examples o^ any persuasive devices used, and for what effect; 

(h) rate it as a persuasive piece, giving reasons why. 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that 

(a) features abstract concepts and principles; 

(b) conveys a tone of indisputable reasonableness; 

(c) may include images with mixed messages; 

(d) uses language to make logical connections and inferences; 

(e) may be a discussion of "pros" and "cons", or an argument for one point 
of view, up to three paragraphs long 

by being able to 

(f/g) describe the stages in the development of the argument; 
(f/g) identify the key ideas and supporting evidence or examples; 
(f/g) assess the appropriacy and/or relevance of the evidence; 
(f/g) explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 
(h) highlight the strengths and weaknesses in the text; 
(h) make a comparison between the stance conveyed by the text and the 
reader's own position. 

Exit Level 4 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) introduces both familiar and unfamiliar concepts, ideas and language 

(b) is seriously formal or ambiguous in tone; 

(c) may include images that emanate subtle or subliminal messages; 

(d) consists of complex sentence and paragraph structures in which the 
ideas, and evidence presented, are both explicit and implicit; 

(e) is a highly structured piece of argument, up to at least one page long, 
or of a particularly intense density that may be quite short 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the fundamental purpose of the piece; 

(f / g) describe the nature, structure and flow of the argument put forward; 
(h) name, list and evaluate the reasons and evidence given, whether 

relevant/ irrelevant, logical /illogical, valid /invalid, true /untrue; 
(h) assess the overall effectiveness of the text, giving reasons; 
(h) describe the underlying values system implicit in the text; 
(h) describe how it relates to, and re-arranges own prior knowledge of, ana 

position on, the subject matter and genre. 
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Appendix Seven 

A MODEL OF UTERACY COMPETENCE 
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Appendix Eight 



WRIUNG COMPETENCE: Each of flie 4 literacy domains, levels 1^ 



Literacy for Self Expression p.49 
Literacy for Practical Puiposes p50 
Literacy for Knowledge p.51 
Literacy for Public Debate p.52 
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WRITING COMPETENCE: mcracv far Sclf-Expicssion 



Entiy Level 1: degrees of competence in fonning letters, other print symbols and isolated words, 

and in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for composing a piece of 
writing. 

Beginning Can copy nuirf)ers, letters and simple ^miliar words 

Can copy own name and address 

Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited numl)er of fanruliar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a recoxmt that: 

(a) presents a single familiar activity, idea or experience; 

(b) expresses a 'l\ere-and-now" personal perspective; 

(c) is arranged in simple chronological order, sometimes a long sentence with lots of "ands", and 
with uneven accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is hkely to be from 1-2 sentences. 

Exit Level 2 

Can compose a narrative, recount or piece of imaginative writing that: 

(a) attempts to combine 2-4 personally familiar events, ideas or experiences; 

(b) includes a broader personal view point than the personally immediate, referring to other 
times and places; 

(c) uses pronouns precisely, provides descriptive details about 
actions/people/things/places/thoughts considered unfamiliar to the reader, and with 
spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is arranged into a coherent paragraph, the individual sentences being linked by language 
devices to do with time so cis to form a fluid lurrative sequence. 

Exit Level 3 

Can compose a narrative, recount or piece of imaginative writing that: 

(a) combines 3 or more ideas or experiences beyond the writer's own everyday, first-hand 
experience; 

(b) acknowledges at least one other point of view; 

(c) can connect personal views, personal experiences, the action and /or characters to more 
general ideas, and with consic.2rable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences 2 paragraphs coherently and displays control of narrative chronology (past, 
present or future) and topic focus. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a narrative, recount or a piece of creative/imaginative/expressive writing that: 

(a) ranges over a wide sweep of topics, beliefs, issues and experiences, either personal or 
imaginative; 

(b) incorporates a range of values and perspectives, not all supportive of the writer's own view; 

(c) uses literary devices and evocative descriptions of character and atmosphere to locate people 
and events in time and space, to convey feelings to and infer attitudes, and with a high 
degree of accuracy in spelliilg; 

(d) shapes a variety of paragraph structures, sentence structures, descriptive devices, voices, 
rhythms and tenses to demonstrate a moral or point, the structure often consisting of some 
variation on setting/situation, problem, climax, resolution. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE: liteiacy for JragH '^^y Pnrpomn 

Enfay Level 1: degrees of competence in fonning letters, ott«r fwint symbok and isolated words, 

and in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for composing a piece of 
writing. 

Beginning Can copy numbers, letters and single familiar wc»'ds 

Can copy own name and address 

Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of feuniliar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word; sentence) 



Exit Level 1 

Can compose a simple practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everyday terms; 

(b) may move between 'T and "you"; 

(c) refers to the process/ingredients/ steps in general terms, and with uneven accuracy in 
spelling; 

(d) is usually one or two short sentences. 
Exit Level 2 

Can compose a practical text that: 

(a) models a familiar type; 

(b) describes process clearly, e.g. by beginning each sentence connected with the sequence of 
events with a verb; 

(c) provides specific factual description (eg. shape,, size, colour, amount, etc.) about the 
ingredients, utensils and /or procedures, with spasmodic accuracy in ispelling; 

(d) creates an orderly sequence through the use of headings, lists and linking words to do with 
time (eg, first, then ,..). 

Exit Level 3 

Can compose two descriptions for the one procedure that: 

(a) demonstrates the variations in layout and language features possible within the procedural 
type; 

(b) display a variety of tones from formal to informal; 

(c) provide quite detailed factual descriptions of both the materials, and the process, vnth special 
attention to details of position and sequence, and with considerable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequence logically and chronologically by dearly separating goals, itiaterials (if relevant) and 
steps. 



Exit Level 4 

Can compose a detailed procedural description for both everyday and technical purposes that: 

(a) displays knowledge of the specialist technical language and layout features of different 
instructional text types; 

(b) may include a conunentary (eg. usefulness, danger), as well as clear precise instructions; 

(c) provides a very detailed outline of how, where, with what and when, without ambiguity, 
and with a hig^ degree of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences logically by sulxli viding eadi stage into headings, sub-headings and numbers, and 
reinforces clarity with well-chosen, well-placed diagrams. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE: Literacy for Knowledge 



Entry Level 1: degrees of competence in forming letters, other prin^ symbols and isolated words, 

and in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for composing a piece of 
writing. 

Beginning Can copy numbers, letters and simple familiar words 

Can copy own name and address 

Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 



Exit Level 1 

Can compose a factual statement that: 

(a) presents one or two items of familiar information in everyday commonplace language; 

(b) uses the third person to convey a tone of formality but may include a personal opinion in 
the first person; 

(c) relies mostly on simple sentences in the present tense to convey objective information about 
features or happenings, and with uneven accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is likely to be 1 - 2 descriptive or explanatory sentences. 



Exit Level 2 

Can compose a short report that: 

(a) organises a number of well-spaced items of factual information or explanation on one topic, 
using some technical language; 

(b) presents information in the neutral tone of a researcher/reporter; 

(c) relies mainly on achve verbs to explain "how" or "why", to describe processes, events and 
procedures, with spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) starts with an initial general statement which is then followed by description or explanation, 
in which the information is ordered by cause-and-effect or classification connections. 



Exit Level 3 

Can compose an informative or explanatory report that: 

(a) classifies different parts or topics of a knowledge area in relation to each other; 

(b) creates a formal tone by using and defining abstract and technical terms appropriate to the 
discipline or subject; 

(c) shows early signs of condensing ideas, processes, descriptions and /or explanations into 
abstract nouns, and with a considerable accuracy of spelling; 

(d) sequences facts /explanations into an orderly system or a fluid sequence of topic paragraphs, 
often marked by an introductory topic sentence. 



Exit Level 4 

Can compose an informative, explanatory or academic report that: 

(a) organises a range of concepts and facts within a specialist field of knowledge; 

(b) presents the range of definitions or view points objectively"; 

(c) features dense sentences containing a number of abstract concepts, and with a high degree 
of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) organises paragraphs into a coherent system or account by using linkmg devices that show 
conceptual connechons and/or causal relationships. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE; literacy for PubUc Debate 



Entry Level 1: degrees of competence in forming letters, other print symbols and isolated words, 

and in talking about print, the necessary pre-conditions for composing a piece of 
writing. 

Beginning Can copy nimibers, letters and simple fomiliar words 

Can copy own name and address 

Can reproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of familiar words independently 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a statement of opinion that: 

(a) expresses a personal point of view on a familiar matter; 

(b) is expressed unconditionally; 

(c) is expressed as a simple sentence, and with uneven accuracy in spelling. 

(d) is a statement, not proof, of an opinion; 

Exit Level 2 

Can compose a simple argument that: 

(a) offers evidence for a point of view on the basis of personal and popular knowledge; 

(b) appeals to the emotions through exclamations and emotive words; 

(c) links two pieces of information logically through the use of simple cause-and-effect 
conjunctions (eg. "because"), and with spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) organises the paragraph into a main point followed by reason. 

Exit Level 3 

Can compose an argumentative piece of writing that: 

(a) engages with a personally relevant social or public issue; 

(b) admits there are "pros" and "cons", and avoids sweeping one-sided emotive generalisations 
and expresses tentativeness; 

(c) proves its point through linking ideas and information logically, and with considerable 
accuracy in s;;)elling; 

(d) sequences a piece into statement of issue, presentation of at least two reasons and surmning 
up. 

Exit Level 4 

Can compose a reasoned argumentative text that: 

(a) deals with abstract social concepts, issues or values of public concern; 

(b) gives an analytical presentation of alternative evidence as well as the writer's own qualified 
position; 

(c) links the main ideas, with evidence, references and quotes, into a persuasive logical whole 
through the use of connective devices associated with reasoning, and with a high degree of 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) moves from introduction, to presentation of several forms of evidence and /or points of vie'v, 
to a summarising conclusion. 
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Appendix Nine 

WRITING COMPETENCE: Comprehensive literacy at each level 



Level 1 p.54 
Uvel2 p55 
Levels p.56 
Levels p37 



vmntKl COMPETENCE 



Eniiy Level 1: degrees of competence in fonning letters, other print symbob and isolated words, 

and in talking about print; ttie necessary pre-conditions for composing a piece of 
writing. 

Beginning Can copy numbers, letters and siixq>Ie familiar words 

Can copy own name and address 

Can xeproduce most of the alphabet 
Developing Can reproduce own personal details accurately (eg. name, address, age) 

Can spell a few familiar phonetically regular words accurately 

Can reproduce a limited number of fan^liar words independendy 

Can reproduce the most common punctuation devices 

Can use a basic vocabulary of print (eg. letter, word, sentence) 



Literacy for Self-Expression 



Exit Level 1 
Can compose a recount that: 

(a) presents a single familiar activity, idea or experience; 

(b) expresses a "here-and-now" persona: perspective; . „ . „ ^ 

(c) isarranged in simple chronological order, sometimes a long sentence with lots of ands , and 
with uneven acowacy in spelling; 

(d) is likely to be from 1-2 sentences. 



Literacy for Practical Purpose ^; 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a simple practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everyday terms; 

(b) may move between "T and "you"; 

(c) refers to the process/ingredients/steps in general terms, and with uneven accuracy m 
spelling; 

(d> is usually one or two short sentences. 



Literacy for Knowledge 
Exit Level 1 ^ 

Can compose a factual statement that 

(a) presents one or two items of familiar information in everyday commonplace language; 

(b) uses the third person to convey a tone of formality but may include a personal opinion in 
the first person; 

(c) relies mostiy on simple sentences in the present tense to convey objective information about 
features or happenings, and with uneven accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is likely to be 1 - 2 descriptive or explanatory sentences. 



Literacy for Public Deb ate 

Exit Level 1 

Can compose a statement of opinion tiiat: 

(a) expressts a personal point of view on a funiliar matter; 

(b) is expresaed unconditionally; 

(c) iatupressed asa simpte sentence, and with uneven accuracy in spelling. 

(d) is a statement, not proof, of an opinion; 
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WRTITNG CX)MPErENCE ; Levd 2 



Literacy for Self-Express ion 

£xitLevel2 

Can compose a narrative, recount or piece of imaginative writing that 

(a) attempts to combine 2*4 persomdly familiar events, ideas or experiences; 

(b) includes a broader personal view point than the personally immediate, referring to other 
times and places; 

(c) uses 4 pronouns precisely, provides descriptive details about 
actions/people/things/places/thoughts considered unfamiliar to the reader, and with 
spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) is arranged into a coherent paragraph, the individual sentences being linked by language 
devices to do with time so as to form a fluid narrative sequence. 



Literacy for Practical Purposes 

Exit Level 2 

Can compose a practical text that: 

(a) models a familiar type; 

(b) describes process dearly, e.g. by beginning each sentence connected with the sequence of 
events witii a verb; 

(c) provides specific factual description (eg. shape, size, colour, amount, etc.) about the 
ingredients, utensils and /or procedures, with spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) creates an orderly sequence through the use of headings, lists and linking words to do with 
time (eg. first, then ...). 



Liter acy for Knowledge 
Exit Level 2 " 
Can compose a short report that 

(a) organises a nimtber of well-spaced items of factual info-iration or explanation on one topic, 
using some technical ktnguage; 

(b) presents information in the neutral tone of a researcher /reporter; 

(c) relies mainly on active verbs to explain "how" or "why", to describe processes, events and 
procedures, with spasmodic accuracy in spelling; 

(d) starts with an initial general statement which is then followed by description or explanation, 
in which the information is ordered by cause-and-effect or classification connections. 



Literacy for Public Debate 
Exit Level 2 ^ 

Can compose a simple argument that 

(a) offers evidence for a point of view on the basis of personal and popular knowledge; 

(b) appeals to the emotions through exclamations and enootive words; 

(c) links two pieces of information logically through the use of simple cause-and-effect 
conjunctions (eg. *l)ecause"), and with s(>asmodic accuracy in spdling; 

(d) organises the paragraph into a main point followed by reason. 
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Literacy for Self-Expression 
ExitUvclS 

Can compose a narrative, lecount or piece of imaginative writing that: 

(a) combines 3 or more ideas or experiences beyond the writer's own everyday, first-hand 
experience; 

(b) acknowledges at least one other point of view; 

(c) can connect personal views, personal experiences, the action and/or characters to more 
general ideas^^ and with considerable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences 2 paragraphs coherently and displays control of narrative chronology (past, 
present or future) and topic focus. 



Literacy for Practical Purposes 
Exit Level 3 

Can compose two descriptions for the one procedure that: 

(a) demonstrates the variations in layout and language features possible within the procedural 
type; 

(b) display a variety of tones from formal to informal; 

(c) provide quite detailed factual descriptions of both the materials, and the process, with special 
attention to details of position and sequence, and with considerable accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequence logically and chronologically by dearly separating goals, materials (if relevant) and 
steps. 



Literacy for Knowledge 
Exit Level 3 

Can compose an informative or explanatory report that: 

(a) classifies different parts or topics of a knowledge area in relation to each other; 

(b) creates a formal tone by using and defining abstract and technical terms appropriate to the 
discipline or subject; 

(c) shows early signs of condensing ideas, processes, descriptions and/or explanations iitto 
abstract nouns, and with a considerable accuracy of spelling; 

(d) sequences facts/ explanations into an orderly system or a fluid sequence of topic paragraphs, 
often marked by an introductory topic sentence. 



Literacy for Public D ebate 

Exit Level 3 

Can compose an argumentative piece of writing that: 

(a) eneaees v«th a personally relevant social or public issue; 

admits there are "pros" and "cons", and avoids sweeping onesided emotive generahsations 



(b) 
(c) 
(d) 



and expresses tentativeness; 
proves its point through linking ideas and information logically, and with considerable 

accuracy in spelling; 

sequences a piece into statement of issue, presentation of at least two reasons and siunming 



up. 
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WRITING COMPETENCE : Levd 4 



Literacy for Self-Expression 

Exit Level 4 . . . u 

Can compose a narrative, recount or a piece of creative/imaginative/expressive writing that: 

(a) ranges over a wide sweep of topics, beliefs, issues and experiences, either personal or 
imaginative; 

(b) incorporates a range of values and perspectives, not all supportive of the writer's own view; 

(c) uses literary devices and evocative descriptions of character and atmosphere tn locate people 
and events in Hme and space, to convey feelings to and infer attitudes, and with a high 
degree of accuracy in spelling; 

{ii) shapes a variety of paragraph struchires, sentence structures, descriptive devices, voices, 
rhythms and tenses to demonstrate a moral or point, the structure often consisting of some 
variation on setting/situation, problem, climax, resolution. 

Lit eracy for Practical Purposes 
Exit Level 4 

Can compose a detailed procedural description for both everyday and technical purposes that: 

(a) displays knowledge of the specialist technical language and layout features of different 
instructional text types; 

(b) may include a commentary (eg. usefulness, danger), as well as clear precise instructions; 

(c) provides a very detailed ouUine of how, where, with what and when, without ambiguity, 
and with a high degree of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) sequences logically by subdividing each stage into headings, sub-headings and numbers, and 
reinforces clarity with well-chosen, well-placed diagrams. 



Literacy for Knowledge 
Exit Level 4 ... 

Can compose an informative, explanatory or academic report that: 

(a) organises a range of concepts and facts within a specialist field of knowledge; 

(b) presents the range of definitions or view points "objectively"; 

(c) features dense sentences containing a number of abstract concepts, and with a high degree 
of accuracy in spelling; 

(d) organises paragraphs into a coherent system or account by using linking devices that show 
conceptual connections and/or causal relationships. 



Literacy for Public Debate 
Exit LcveTi 

Can compose a reasoned argumentative text that: 

(a) deals with abstract social concepts, issues or values of public concern; 

(b) gives an analytical presentation of alternative evidence as well as the writer's own qualified 
position; 

(c) links the main ideas, with evidence, references and quotes, into a persuasive logical whole 
through the use of connective devices associated with reasoning, and with a high degree of 
accuracy in spelling; 

(d) moves from introduction, to presentation of several forms of evidence and / or points of view, 
to a summarising condusionr 
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Appendix Ten 



READING COMPETENCE: Each of tfie 4 literacy domains, levels 1-4 



Literacy for Self Expression p.59 
Literacy for Practical Purposes p.61 
Literacy for Kno^dedge p-63 
Literacy for Public Debate p.65 
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84 



READING CatAFETENCE: Literacy for Sglf*Expie— ion 



Enby Level 1: c(xx^)etence in reoogniaing print aymbols, in pronunciation and in talking about print, the 

necessary preconditions for making meaning of a written text. 
Beginning: Can recognise aiid name the letters of the alphabet, irreq)ective of the sai 

Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 

Can match similar shapes in jwint 

Can recognise words witti special significance such as own name, family names 
Developing: Can recognise hi^ interest words out of context 
Can recognise common fomiliar brand names 
Can find a familiar word in a sentence 
Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 
Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, tlie most common pimctuation devices 
Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 

Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that 

(a) presents recognisable people, setting or events in everyday words; 

(b) is chatty in tone; 

(c) may rely on well-placed, complementary illustrations; 

(d) uses simple sentence structures; 

(e) has a simple story shape from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 

(f /g) demonstrate word attack skills other than simple phonic ones; 
(f /g) express graphically or verbally what the story or piece is generally about; 
(f /g) identify particular minimal detaOs about the characters, events or setting; 
(f /g) recall prior knowledge on the subject; 

(h) express a genera^ opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or hterary text that: 

(a) presents mostiy familiar characters, setting or events in mostiy everyday language; 

(b) has more than one dearly indicated voice or perspective; 

(c) may contain related illustratioi\s; 

(d) uses a variety of sentences linked by conjunctions to do with time to create a simple 
chronological sequence; 

(e) has the structure of a story about a paragraph long 
by being able to 

(f /g) identify the main point and general flow of the story or piece; 
(f /g) locate key descriptive details; 

(f /g) link it to prior personal knowledge or experiences, with sinular stories or literary texts; 
(h) express an opinion on particular characters or the story as a whole. 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that: 

(a) introduces ideas or people or settings from unfamiliar tinoes or places, with some unknown 
vocabulary; 

Q>) includes changes in voice or tone that are not always clearly signalled; 

(c) may contain Olustrations that add to, rather than, illustrate the text; 

(d) is constructed by a variety of sentence structures and tenses, not necessarily presenting a 
strictly chronological order; 

(e) has the structure of a familiar recount or literary type, at least a page long . 
by being able to 

^ (f /g) identify and descril)e the main stages in the piece; 

(f/g) locate and explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(f /g) determine the purpose and message of this narrative or literary piece; 

(f/g) find examples of the techniques used to achieve this end; 

Oi) contrast witih known comparable texts. 
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ExitUTel4 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or liteiaiy text that 

(a) introduces a wide range of not necessarily familiar concepts, characters, places, events 
and/or ideas in very precise detailed or ab^ract language; 

(b) has some formality and diversityr of tone, and with some meanings in^lied; 

(c) may feature no illustrations, or use ambiguous ones; 

(d) sequences the chronology through complex sentence structures, sometimes relying on literary 
devices to evoke atmosphere or feelings, or abstractions to make moral points; 

(e) is a variation on a familiar literary shape or a complex version of that type, usually over one 
page long 

by being able to 

(f /g) empathise with and describe (he feelings, beliefs and sensations evolved; 
(f /g) summarise the stnictiu'e and flow of the story or piece; 

(f /g) recognise and identify the most significant information, including inferred ideas, by pointing 

to evidence in the text; 
(f/g) review own prior knowledge or thoughts about the genre or subject matter; 
(h) identify and examine the fundamental point of view shaping the text; 
(h) form and justify a personal opinion on the format chosen and the ideas/values expressed. 
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READING COMPgTENCE: Uteracv for Practical PunHUCS 
Entry Level 1: (XMnpetence in recognising print symbols, in pronunciation and in talking about print, the 

necessary pre<xmditions for making meaning of a written text. 
Beginning: Can recognise and name the letters of tf\e alphabet, irrespective of ttie script 

Can differentiate between letters, words aiKi numbers 

Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special sigitificance such as own name, family names 
Developing: Can recognise high interest words out of context 
Can recognise common familiar brand names 
Can find a familiar word in a sentence 
Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 
Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recogiuse, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation devices 
Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 

Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everyday words; 

(b) emphasises the separate steps in the process in a relatively informal tone; 

(c) may include one or two dearly drawn, suitably-placed, diagrams; 

(d) uses single words or 1 - 3 short simple sentences 

(e) is a rudimentary set of instructions or procedures 
by being able to 

(f /g) know the purpose of tiie text from the layout and graphics; 

(f /g) recogiuse each word; 

(f /g) recall prior knowledge of the subject; 

(g/h) carry out the task described, or know if more information is needed; 
(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a practical text that: 

(a) describes familiar procedures, in mostly everyday words; 

(b) addresses the reader with some formality; 

(c) may include a number of graphic features; 

(d) uses more than one sentence type, such as one word lists and simple sentences in the 
imperative; 

(e) is a familiar, instructional type, perhaps with heading and sub-headings, about one 
paragraph in length 

by being able to 

(f /g) Ijyow the purposes of the text from the layout, headings and graphics; 

(f/g) know how to comprehend the fe^v unknown words; 

(f/g) scan for particular details; 

(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the nutter; 

(jg/h) carry out the task described, or know what information, if more, is needed; 
(h) distinguish between the description of the technique or task and any other messages 
conveyed by the text. 

Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate meaning has been nuide from a practical text that: 

(a) describes unfamiliar procedures in a vocabulaiy that contains some technical terms; 

(b) is not necessarily a straight-forward sequence of conunands, perhaps containing information 
or interpretations that distract from the task or process; 

(c) may include complex graphic material; 

(d) contains sentences that emphasise detail, position and sequence; 

(e) is organised into at least 3 different textual chunks, up to half a page long overall 
by being able to 

(f/g) state purpose of the text from the layout, headings, graphics and skimming the whole text; 
(f/g) comprehend new technical words and explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(g) cany out the task or process descril)ed; 

(h) assess the effectiveness of the text as an instruction-^ver; 
(h) recognise that it conveys a particular point of view. 
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ExitUvcl4 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that 

(a) contains some unfamiliar ideas, specialist knowledge and technical language; 

(b) embodies a range of tones, possibly including related topical information and/or a 
commentaiy as well as the instructions; 

(c) nay include ill-placed and/or highly complex diagrams; 

(d) uses a range of sentence structiues; 

(e) is a complex example of its type, both in layout and in detail, or one with niunerous 
distractions, up to at least one page in length 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the primary purpose of the text from layout, headings, graphics and skimming the 
whole text; 

(f/g) pick out the key stages in the sequence and identify the other most significant parts of the 
text; 

(g) follow the instructions and/or carry out the task described accurately and completely; 

(h) differentiate between instruction and interpretation; 

(h) identify any shortconungs or misleading information in the text; 

(h) identify and critique the point of view stated, implied or inferred by the text; 

(h) review own prior knowledge and techniques related to this matter and genre. 
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READING COMPETENCE: Literacy fat Knowledge 



Entiy Level 1: ccmipetence in recognising print symbols, in pionunc'^tion and in talking about print, the 

necessary pie-conditions for making meaning of a written text 
Beginning: Can recognise and name the letters of tiie alf^bet, irrespective of ttie script 

Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 

Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, fomily names 
Developing: Can recognise high interest words out of context 
Can recognise common familiar iHand names 
Can find a familiar word in a sentence 
Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 
Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation devices 
Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 

Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that. 

(a) deals with a familiar topic in everyday language; 

(b) is relatively informal in tone; 

(c) contains simple graphic aids or illustrations; 

(d) is composed of simple sentences; 

(e) is an objectively presented simple introduction to the topic from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 
(f/g) get the main point; 
(f /g) locate one-word specific information; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge on the topic; 

(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 
(a) deals mostly with a familiar topic in mostly everyday language; 
G>) is completely in the formal tone of the third person; 

(c) contains different types of images; 

(d) describes rdationships between events, phenomena or ideas sequentially; 

(e) is an information text that is organise ' around "objective" description, classification or 
explanation at least one paiagraph long; 

by being able to 

(f/g) recognise its particular shape and sequence; 

(f/g) . point to the key sentences, often open and dosing ones, that summarise the main poinKs); 
(f/g) distinguish between generalisations and specific features or examples; 
(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the subject; 
(h) detect any overfly expressed opinion(s). 
Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate meaning has bee:'i made ft-om a reference or informative text th*-', 

(a) contains abstractior«s and specialist knowledge and terms (including abbreviations); 

(b) is distant and impersonal in tone; 

(c) may rely on technical drawings or concept maps to convey some of the information; 

(d) uses lai^uage patterns that define, describe, explain, categorise, or classify; 

(e) may be oiganised in a variety of formats, from dictionaries to reports to subject-specific text 
books, up to at least one page long 

by l>eing able to 

(f/g) state the main points or ideas presented; 

(f/g) point to the languc^ devices that link the ideas in the text; 

(f/g) explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(f / g) spot missing, misleading or questionable information, evidence, sequence or examples; 

(h) describe the worid view conveyed e>q>licitly or implicitiy in the text; 

(h) describe the relationship between the knowledge presented in the text and prior knowledge. 
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ExitLcvcM 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) contains detailed descriptions and some unfamiliar information in q>edalised language; 
G>) is written as if a neutral presentation; 

(c) may involve bibliographies, footnotes, glossary, technical maps, charts, or graphic 
representations; 

(d) is constructed from complex sentence and paragraph structures, featuring abstract nouns, 
densely packed with meaning 

(e) is a very dense abbreviated entry, a report or subject-specffic text, at least one page in length, 
that carries its explaimtion over several paragraphs 

by being able to 

(f/g) identify the main ideas, the subordinate ideas and the examples given; 

(f/g) identify and describe the nature of the conceptual relatioi^shdp within the text, i.e. whether 

cause-and-effect; problem-solution; or a system of classification; 
(g) extract information relevant to a given research task; 

(g) use any features such as bibliographies or footnotes for tracking down extra infoimation; 

(h) differentiate l>etween data and interpretation; 
(h) analyse the conclusions reached; 

(h) review and re-arrange prior knowledge of the subject and geitre. 
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READING COMPETENCE; literacy for Public Debate 



Enliy Level 1: competence in recognising print ^inbols, in pionunciati<m and in talking about print, tiie 

necessary pre-conditions for making meaning of a written text. 
Beginning: Can recognise and name tiie letters of the aljdiabet, iiTe^>ective of the script 

Can difieientiate between letters, words and numbers 

Can match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise words with special significance such as own name, family names 
Developing: Can recognise hi^ interest words out of context 
Can recognise common familiar brand names 
Can find a familiar word in a sentence 
Can try simple sounding out to guess at imfamiliar words 
Can recognise a anall variety of word patterns 

Can recognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation devices 
Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 

Exit Level 1 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) is concerned with a familiar topic and presented in strong everyday language; 

(b) is conversational and straight-forward in tone; 

(c) that may indude a supportive or blatant image that confirms the language; 

(d) consists of single words or simple sentences structured to persuade; 

(e) is an expression of opinion, from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 

(f /g) state the point of view presented; 

(f /g) point to any reasons given to justify this; 

(f /g) recall any prior knowledge of the subject matter; 

(h) express an opinion on the strength or weakness of the position put, providing one simple 

valid reason for this assessment; 
(h) give own general viewpoint on the matter. 
Exit Level 2 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features a familiar social or personal topic in mostly familiar language; 

(b) has a touch of formality and fervour about it; 

(c) may include images that add new information; 

(d) hinges on the words and phrases that link the ideas, and the power of the evidence; 

(e) is structured to provide both viewpoint and evidence, at least a paragraph long 
by being able to 

(f /g) recognise that the text is shaped to persuade; 
(f /g) distinguish between the idea proposed and the evidence offered; 
(f /g) link it to prior knowledge of the subject matter: 
(h) find examples of any persuasive devices used, and for what effect; 
(h) rate it as a persuasive piece, giving reasons why. 
Exit Level 3 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features abstract concepts and principles; 

(b) conveys a tone of indisputable reasonableness; 

(c) may include images with mixed messagies; 

(d) uses languagq to make logical connection'; and inferences; 

(e) may he a discussion of "pros" and "cons", or an argument for one point of view, up to three 
paragraphs long 

by being able to 

(f /g) describe the stages in the development of the argument; 
(f /g) identify the key ideas and supporting evidence or examples; 
(f /g) assess the appropriacy and/or relevance of the evidence; 
(f /g) explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 
(h) hi^di^t the strengths and weaknesses in the text; 

(h) make a comparison between the stance conveyed by the text and the readei^s own position. 



ExttLevel4 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: > 

(a) introduces botfi fomiliar and unfamiliar concepts, ideas and language 

(b) is seriously fonnal or ainbiguous in tone; 

(c) may include images that emanate subde or subliminal messages; 

(d) consists of complex sentence and paragraph structures in which tiie ideas, and evidence 
presented, are both explicit and implicit; 

(e) is a highly structured piece of aigument, up to at least one page long, or of a particularly 
intense density that may be quite short 

by being able to 

(f /g) state the fundamental purpose of the piece; 

(f /g) describe the nature, structure and flow of the argument put forward; 

(h) name, list and evaluate the reasons and evidence given, whether relevant/ irrelevant, 

logical/illogical, valid /invalid, true/untrue; 
(h) assess the overall effectiveness of tf\e text, giving reasons; 
(h) describe the underiying values system implicit in the text; 

(h) describe how it relates to, and re-arranges own prior knowledge of, and position on, the 
subject matter and genre. 
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Appendix Eleven 



READING COMPETENCE: Comprehensive literacy ai each level 



Level 1 p.68 
Level 2 p.69 
Level 3 p.TO 
Level 4 p.Tl 
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READING COMPETENCE iLcrdl 



BaliyLc^l: c o u y clcncc m t wgn m nj print yinboli^ m pwwu nd^ and in talking about print, the 

necessary pic-condittons for maUng meanii^ of a written text 
Beginning: C>n recognise and name the lettm of Ae alphabet, irresp^ 

Can differentiate between letters, words and numbers 
match similar shapes in print 

Can recognise woids with special significance such as own name, family names 
Developing: Can recognise hi^ interest words out of context 

Can recognise common familiar brand names 

Can find a Ibmiliar word in a sentence 

Can try simple sounding out to guess at unfamiliar words 

Can recognise a small variety of word patterns 

Can lecognise, and knows the purpose of, the most common punctuation devices 
Can express an opinion on the appeal or appearance of reading materials 
Exit Level 1 Uteracv for Self -Expression 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made rrom a narrative or Uteraiy text that: 

(a) presents recognizable people, setting or events in everyday words; 

(b) is chatty in tone; 

(c) may rely on well-placed, complementary illustrations; 

(d) uses simple sentence structures; 

(e) has a simple story shape from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 

(f /g) demonstrate word attack skills other than simple phonic ones; 
(f /g) express graphically or verbally what the story or piece is generally about; 
(f /g) identify particular minimal details about the characters, events or setting; 
(f /g) recall prior knowledge on the subject; 

(h) express a general opinion on the presentation ot the subject matter. 

Exit Level 1 Literacy for Practical Purpos es 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that 

(a) describes familiar procedures in everday words; 

(b) emphasises the separate steps in the process in a relatively informal tone; 

(c) may include one or two dearly drawn, suitably-placed, diagrams; 

(d) uses single words or 1 - 3 short simple sentences 

(e) is a rudimentary set of instructions or procedures 
by being able to 

(f /g) know the purpose of the text from the layout and graphics; 

(f /g) recognize each word; 

(f /g) recall prior knowledge of the subject; 

(f;/h) carry out the task described, or know if more information is needed; 
Xtt) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject matter. 
Exit Level 1 Literacy for Knowledge 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) deals witn a familiar topic in everyday language; 

(b) is relatively informal in tone; 

(c) contains simple graphic aids or illustrations; 

(d) is composed of simple sentences; 

(e) is an objectively presented simple introduction to the topic from one to three sentences long 
by being able to 

(f/g) gPt the main point; 

(f /g) locate one-word specific information; 

(f/g) recall prior knowledge on the topic; 

(h) express a general opinion on the presentation or the subject nutter. 
Exit Level 1 Uteracv for Public Deb ate 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) is concerned with a familiar topic and presented in strong everyday language; 

(b) is conversational and straight-forward in tone; 

(c) that may include a supportive or blatant image that confirms the language; 

(d) consists of single words or simple sentences structured to persuade; 

(e) is an expression of opinion, from one to three sentences long /''^"'^^^ 
by being aUe to f 
(f/g) state the point of view presented; ^ 
(f/g) point to ai^ reasons given to justify Ais; 

O (f/g) recall any prior knowledge of die subject matter; 
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ExitUvcl2 Lteacy for Scif-fixpmMio n 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made 6om a namtive or liteiaxy text that 

(a) presents mostly familiar characters, setting or events in mostly eveniay language; 

(b) has more tiian one dearly indicated voice or perspective; 

(c) may contain rdated illustrations; 

(d) uses a variety of sentences linked by conjunctions to do with time to create a simple 
chronological sequence; 

(e) has the structure of a stoiy about a paragraph long 
by being able to 

(f / g) identify ttie main point and general jBow of the story or piece; 
(f /g) locate key descriptive details; 

(f /g) link it to prior personal knowledge or experiences, with similar stories or literary texts; 
(h) express an opinion on particular characters or the stoiy as a whole. 

^ . , . - Literacy for Practical Purposes 
Exit Level 2 — ^^"^ — ^ ^ — 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a practical text that 

(a) describes familiar procedures, in mostly evervvday words; 

(b) addresses the reader with some formality; 

(c) may include a number of graphic features; 

(d) uses more than one sentence type, such as one word liste and simple sentences in the 
imperative; 

(e) is a familiar, instructional type, perhaps with heading and sub-headings, about one 
paragraph in length 

hy being able to 

(f /g) know the purposes of the text from the layout, headings and graphics; 

(f /g) know how to comprehend the few unknown words; 

(f /g) scan for particular details; 

(f /g) link it to prior knowledge on the matter; 

(g/h) cany out the task described, or know what information, if more, is needed; 
(h) distinguish between the description of the technique or task and any other messages 
conveyed by the taxL 

Exit Level 2 Literacy for Knowledge 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) deals mostly with a familiar topic in mostly everyday language; 

(b) is completely in the formal tone of the third person; 

(c) contains different types of images; 

(d) describes relatioi^hips between events, phenomena or ideas sequentially; 

(e) is an information text that is organised around "objective" description, dassification or 
explanation at leasi one paragraph long; 

by being able to 

(f /g) recognise its particular shape and sequence; 

(f/g) {X>int to the key sentences, often open and dosing ones, that summarise the main point(s); 
(f /g) distinguish between generalisations and specific features or examples; 
(f/g) link it to prior knowledge on the subject; 
(h) detect any overtly expressed opinion(s). 

Exit Level 2 L iteracy for Public D ebate 

Can demonstrate that meaning has l)een made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features a familiar sodal or personal topic in mostly familiar language; 

(b) has a touch of formality aiui fervour about it; 

(c) may indude images that add new information; 

(d) hinges on the words and phrases that link the ideas, and the power of the evidence; 

(e) is structured to provide t)oth viewpoint and evidence, at least a paragraph long 
by being able to 

(f/g) recognise that the text is shaped to persuade; 

(f/g) distii^uish between the idea proposed and tfie evidence offered; 

(f/g) link it to prior knowledge of the sulyyect matben 

(h) find examples of any persuasive devices used, and for what effect, 

(h) rate it as a persuasive piece, giving retsons why. 



READING CX>MPETENCE ; Levd3 



ExitLevei3 Literacy for Self-Expression 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a narrative or literary text that: 

(a) introduces ideas or people or settings from imfamiliar times or places, with some unknown 
vocabulary; 

(b) includes changes in voice or tone that are not always dearly signalled; 

(c) may contain illustrations that add to, rather than, illustrate the text; 

(d) is constructed by a variety of sentence structures and tenses, not necessarily presenting a 
strictly chronological order; 

(e) has the structure of a familiar recount or literary type, at least a page long 
by being able to 

(f/g) identify and describe the main stages iii the piece; 

(f /g) locate and explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(f/g) determine the purpose and message of this narrative or literary piece; 

(f/g) find examples of the techniques used to achieve this end; 

(h) contrast with known comparable texts. 

Exit Level 3 Li teracy for Practical Purpo ses 

Can demonstrate meaning has t>een made from a practical text that: 

(a) describes imfamiliar procedures in a vocabulary that contains some technical terms; 

(b) is not necessarily a straight-forward sequence of commands, perhaps containing information 
or intepretations that distract from the task or process; 

(c) may include complex graphic material; 

(d) contains sentences that emphasise detail, position and sequence; 

(e) is organised into at least 3 different textual chunks, up to half a page long overall 
by being able to 

(f/g) state purpose of the text from the layout, headings, graphics and skimming the whole text; 
(f / g) comprehend new technical words and explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(g) carry out the task or process described; 

(h) assess the effectiveness of the text as an instruction-giver; 
(h) recognise that it conveys a particular point of view. 

Exit Level 3 Literacy for Knowled ge, 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made trom a reference or information text that: 

(a) contains abstactions and specialist knowledge and terms (including abbreviations); 

(b) is distant and impersonal in tone; 

(c) may rely on technical drawings or concept maps to convey some of the information; 

(d) uses language patterns that define, describe, explain, categorise, or classify; 

(e) may be organised in a variety of formats, from dictionaries to reports to subject-specific text 
books, up to at least one page long 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the main points or ideas presented; 

(f/g) point to the language devices that link the ideas in the text; 

(f/g) explain the meaning of key words and phrases; 

(f/g) spot nussing, nusleading or questionable information, evidence, sequence or examples; 

(h) describe the world view conveyed explicitly or implicitly in the text; 

(h) describe the relationship between the knowledge presented in th e text and prior knowledge. 



Exit level 3 Literacy for Public Debate 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) features abstract concepts and principles; 

(b) conveys a tone of indisputable reasonableness; 

(c) may include imag^ with mixed messages; 

(d) uses language to make logical connections and inferences; 

(e) may be a discussion of "pros** and "cons", or an argument for one point of view, up to three 
paragraphs long 

by being able to 

(f/g) describe the stages in the development of the argument; 
(f/g) identify the key ideas and supporting evidence or examples; 
(f/g) assess the appropriacy and/or relevance of the evidence; 
(f/g) explain the metning of key words and phrases; 
O „ (h) hig^ili^t the strengths and weaknesses in the text; 
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READING COMPETENCE : Level 4 



ExitLevel4 literacy for Self ^Exprearion 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made i ^ 

(a) introduces a wide range of not necessarily familiar concepts, characters, places, events 
and/or ideas in veiy precise detailed or abstract langua^; 

(b) has some f ormaHty and diversity of tone, and witii some meanings impUed; 

(c) may feature no illustrations, or use ambiguous ones; 

(d) secmencesthechronologythroughcomplexsentencestructures 

devices to evoke atmosphere or feelings, or abstractions to make moral pomts; 

(e) is a variation on a familiar Uterary shape or a complex version of that type, usually over one 
pagp long 

by being able to , . t j 

(f/g) empathize with and desadbe the feelings, beUefs and sensauonsevolv^^ 

(f/e) summarise the structure and flow of the story or piece; 

(f/g) recognise and identify the most significaat information, including inferred ideas, by pomtmg 

to evidence in the text; 
(f/g) review own prior knowledge or thoughts about the genre or subject matter; 
(h) identify and examine the fundamental point of view shaping ttie text; 
(h) foim and justify a personal opinion on the format chosen and the ideas/values expressed. 

Exit Level 4 Litera cy for Practical Piup oses 

Can demonstrate meaning has been made from a practical text that 

(a) contains some unfamiliar ideas, specialist knowledge and technical language; 

(b) embodies a range of tones, possibly including related topical information and /or a 
commentary as well as the instructions; 

(c) may include ill-placed and/or hi^y complex diagrams; 

(d) uses a range of sentence structures; 

(e) is a complex example of its type, both in layout and in detail, : r one with numerous 
distractions, up to at least one page in length 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the primary purpose of the text from layout, headings, graphics and skimming the 
whole text; 

(f/g) pick out the key stages in the sequence and identify the other most significant parts of the 
text; 

(g) follow the instructions and/or carry out the task described accurately and completely; 

(h) differentiate between instruction and interpretation; 

(h) identify any shortcomings or misleading information in the text; 

(h) identify and critique the point of view stated, implied or inferred by the text; 

(h) review own prior knowledge and techniques related to this matter and genre. 

Exit Level 4 Literacy for Knowledge 

Can demonstrate mean^jitg has been made from a reference or informative text that: 

(a) contains detailed descriptions and some tmfamiliar information in specialized language; 

(b) is written as if a neutral presentation; 

(c) may involve bibliographies, footnotes, glossary, technical maps, charts or graphic 
representations; 

(d) is constructed from complex sentence and paragraph structures, featiuing abstract noims, 
densely packed with meaning 

(e) is a very dense abbreviated entry, a report or subject-specific text, at least one page in length, 
that carries its explanation over several paragraphs 

by being able to 

(f / g) identify the main ideas, the sulx)rdinate ideas and the examples given; 

(f / g) identify and describe the natiure of the conceptual relationship within the text, i.e. whether 

cause-aiKi-effect; problem-solution; or a system of classification; 
(g) extract information relevant to a given research task; 

(g) use any features such as bibliographies or footnotes for tracking down extra information; 

(h) differentiate between data and interpretation; 
(h) analyze the conclusions reached; 

(h) review and re-arrange prior knowledge of the sul^ and genre. 
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Exit Level* literacy for PubUc Debate 

Can demonstrate that meaning has been made from a persuasive text that: 

(a) introduces both familiar and unfamiliar concepts, ideas and language 

(b) is seriously fonnal or ambiguous in tone; 

(c) may include images that emanate subtle or subliminal messages; 

(d) consists of complex sentence and paragraph structures in which the ideas, and evidence 
presented, are both explicit and implicit; 

(e) is a highly structured piece of argument, up to at least one page long, or of a particularly 
intense density that may be quite short 

by being able to 

(f/g) state the fundamental purpose of the piece; 

(f/g) describe the nature, structure and flow of the argument put forward; 

(h) name, list and evaluate the reasons and evidence given, whether relevant/ irrelevant, 

logical/illogical, valid/invalid, true/imtrue; 
(h) assess the overall effectiveness of the text, giving reasons; 
(h) describe the underlying values system implicit in the text; 

(h) describe how it relates to, and re-arranges own prior knowledge of, and position on, the 
subject matter and genre. 
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